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NEAL DOW’S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


There is not another man in Maine so well known the world 
over as General Neal Dow, the venerable Apostle of Tem- 
| perance, as he is sometimes called, whose ninetieth birthday, 

March 20, 1894, is to be universally observed by meetings 
in the interest of the temperance reform. 

The story of General Dow’s life has often been told in print 
but we are not aware that it has ever appeared in these pages. 
We believe that a brief sketch of this veteran’s life and 
career will possess great interest to our readers, as a majority 
of them probably are studying more or less the same problem 
which Mr. Dow has given almost his entire life to solve. 

Neal Dow was born in Portland, March 20, 1804, and is 
accordingly over eighty-nine years of age. Canon Farrar, 
who not long ago visited him, called him the youngest man 
of his years he had ever met. It is doubtful if there are in 
Portland many men of seventy years who are as well pre- 
served, active and strong as Mr. Dow. His vitality and 
retentive memory are wonderful for a man of his age. His 
father was Josiah Dow, who conducted a large tannery in 
Portland. Mr. Dow’s family belonged to the society of 
Friends, and as they were the only people in those days who 
did not use intoxicating liquors, Neal Dow’s early life was 
thus influenced by temperance principles. 

In 1830, at the age of twenty-six, he was married. Two or 
three years after his marriage occurred the event that crystal- 
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lized his hitherto awakening reformatory tendency into the 
one adamantine purpose of his life. The story has been told 
before but it always possesses an interest and fascination. 

There was a certain Portland citizen who occupied a gov- 
ernment position and who was addicted to periodical intem- 
perance. One evening his wife came to the young Neal Dow, 
who was even then a power in temperance circles, and told 
him that her husband was at a certain saloon, and that if he 
was absent from his duty on the morrow he would surely lose 
his position. Would Mr. Dow go after him and try to induce 
the rumseller not to sell him any more liquor? Mr. Dow 
found him in the saloon and said to the proprietor, ‘‘ I wish 
you would sell no more liquor to Mr. Blank.”’ 

‘“Why, Mr. Dow,’’ said he, ‘‘I must supply my cus- 
tomers.”’ 

‘But,’ was the reply, ‘‘this gentleman has a large family 
to support. If he goes to His office drunk to-morrow he will 
lose his place. I wish you would sell him no more.’’ The 
rumseller became angry at this and said that he, too, had a 
family to support, that he had a license to sell liquor, and he 
proposed to do it, and that when he wanted advice he would 
ask for it. ‘‘So you have a license to sell liquor?’’ said 
Mr. Dow. ‘‘And you support your family by impoverishing 
others. With God’s help, [ll change all this.’’ He went 
home fully determined to devote his life to suppressing the 
liquor traffic. ‘‘The Maine law,’’ says he, “ originated in 
that rumshop.”’ 

All the rest of his life he has labored in the cause of tem- 
perance, visiting the different places in the State, lecturing on 
his specialty, paying out of his own pocket for other lecturers 
and speakers, distributing tracts and stirring up matters gen- 
erally. In 1851 he drew up the ‘‘ Act for the Suppression of 
Drinking Houses and Tippling Shops,’’ and on June 21st of 
the same year it was signed _ became what is known ™ 
world over as the ‘‘ Maine Law.’ 

All our readers are, of course, well acquainted with Gen- 
eral Dow’s subsequent leadership of the Prohibition Party. 
He devotes about half of each day to itscause. In summer he 
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rises at five o’clock, in winter at six. He breakfasts in sum- 
mer at 7:30 and in winter haif an hour later. The time 
between his rising and breakfast hour he usually spends in 
reading and writing. He dines at one, has a light supper at 
six, and retires usually at nineo’clock. General Dow isa very 
temperate man both in eating and drinking, and to this and 
the regular hours he keeps he ascribes his wonderful health 
and its preservation at such an advanced age. He believes 
that there is intemperance in eating as well as in drinking, 
and he never rises from the table without feeling that he 
would like to eat more. 

The most interesting room in the Dow mansion is the 
library, a long, well-lighted apartment occupying the south- 
western wing of the house. General Dow probably has one of 
the finest and largest private libraries in the State of Maine, 
and he may be found there almost any time in the day. The 
General does not care much for fiction and not many books 
of that class find a place in his library. He says so many 
works of that kind are ground out nowadays that it is.im- 
possible to keep up with them all, so he prefers to leave 
them severely alone. History and biography are his favor- 
ites and his library is particularly rich in them. In one book- 
case are about five hundred French books which Mr. Dow 
reads as readily in the original asin the English language. 
He isa splendid French scholar and thinks the language is 
delightful. 

The time the General does not spend in his library he may 
generally be found in his study occupying the eastern corner 
of the house. Here is where the writer found him one morn- 
ing, seated at an old-fashioned desk with the cheerful sun 
shining in upon him and writing as actively as a man of 
thirty, instead of being nearly three times that age. The 
General’s study is a small room, large enough to hold the 
desk above mentioned, a few reference books and his invalu- 
able collection of scrap books which he proudly displayed to 
the writer. These scrap books are worth more than their 
weight in gold, not only to their owner but to future gen- 
erations, who are interested in the cause and history of the 
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leader of the Prohibition party. The collection consists of 
twenty-two large volumes of five hundred pages, each num- 
bered and bound neatly in morocco leather. In them the 
General keeps anything which relates in any way to himself 
or to his cause. Here are to be found souvenirs, handbills, 
invitations, autograph letters from some of the world’s great- 
est celebrities, photographs, hotel bills, programs, menu, 
newspaper clippings relating to himself, editorial communi- ‘ 
cations which he has answered through the columns of the 
papers, and in fact a perfect mine of wealth. 

General Dow’s chief recreation is traveling, and he has 
journeyed extensively, not only over this country, but Europe 
as well. In 1857 he was invited to England by the United 
Kingdom Alliance and spent nine months there, speaking for 
temperance. He made a similar journey in 1865 under the 
like conditions and remained eighteen months in Europe. 
Once more in 1873 he crossed the ocean and remained abroad 
over two years. He delivered over five hundred addresses in 
England, speaking in all the largest towns as well as the 
cities, and made hosts of friends. The pluck which has made 
him enemies at home is universally admired in England and 
Scotland. , 

In appearance General Dow is pleasing. Though small he 
is straight and compactly built. In youth he was quite an 
athlete. His face is more than handsome. It is full of spir- 
itual dignity, force and refinement. It is illumined from 
within. Socially he is very attractive and winning, with a 
most genial smile. His manners are gentlemanly and cour- 
teous and belong essentially to the old school. After visitors 
have had a talk with him, and it is atreat to have such a 
privilege, they feel as they leave that they have been talk- 
ing to a perfect gentleman. 





— 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
London. 
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TROPICAL AFRICA AS A FACTOR IN CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


A PAPER READ AT THE CHICAGO CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 


When David Livingstone reached the Zambezi river, he met 
the Makololo chief Sekeletu, who gave him men, ivory and 
trading commissions that helped the humble and unknown 
missionary, lacking all financial resources except his salary 
of $500 a year, to cross the continent to Loanda, and then 
retrace his steps from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 
This great journey established Livingstone’s fame, kindled 
the world’s interest in Africa, and led to the manifold enter- 
prises which, in twenty-five years, have achieved such 
remarkable results. The dawn of this era of exploration 
and development was thus ushered in by the co-operation 
of a white missionary and a heathen chief of inner, tropical 
Africa. In this noteworthy incident we see the human agen- 
cies through which Africa will attain the full stature allotted 
to her. The civilized world and Africa have need of one 
another; and the Caucasian and the African, each has his 
onerous share in the work of bringing them into touch and 
accord. 

In this paper I speak only of Tropical Africa, which forms 
the bulk of the continent, and is the problem before the world. 

We know that man’s geographic environment has a pro- 
found influence upon his life and character. It is not easy to 
believe that an advanced type of civilization can come out of 
a tropical jungle. What reason have we for hoping that in 
time the mass of Africans may be raised to a higher plane, 
and the world may derive considerable good from them and 
from their habitat ? 

We may be certain at least that the African is in Africa 
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to stay. If his land overran with good things, and vast 
hordes of the white race could enter and live there, the native 
might be almost annihilated, as he has been in America and 
Australia. Those who read history have no reason to impute 
a large measure of philanthropy either to governments or to 
commerce. But most of tropical Africa never can be the 
home of white colonists. Africa has material resources 
that the outside world wishes to enjoy ; and as it cannot send 
its own laborers to develop them they can be secured only 
through the intermediary of native labor. If the nations 
profit by tropical Africa, it will be because the native helps to 
reap that profit, and it cannot be reaped without him. If good 
comes out of Africa the native is as essential to that result as 
the brains and capital of the Caucasian race. 

It is fortunate that the natives will not melt away before 
the breath of civilization like the South Sea Islanders; nor 
are they made of that inflexible stuff that will break, rather 
than bend or conform to new influences and conditions of life 
like many Indians of the Americas. The negro has proved 
himself a true cosmopolite. He can survive aud adapt him- 
self to violent changes in his way of life. He can be oppressed, 
and while the yoke galls him he can rise in the social scale 
by emulating what is meritorious, even if he does not shun 
what is censurable in his oppressors. He has done good work 
in all the continents. In tropical South America he endures 
the trying climate better than the native Indian. The child 
of the torrid sun, he has gone to the polar regions to do a 
man’s work there, and he has done it so well that he has gone 
there again. In a word, he is plastic, teachable, adaptable, 
tenacious of life. The influences of civilization good and bad 
have not destroyed him outside of Africa. They cannot 
destroy himinit. If they could, the greater part of a larger 
continent than ours would never again be tenanted by man. 
Wholly indispensable as the native is to African progress 
it is fortunate that, more or less barbarous though he be, he 
is, in the depths of his character, what he is, instead of being 
—as others are and have been—too weak to endure the 
changes of civilization, or too unyielding to submit to them, 
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I do not mean that all African races are equally amenable 
to civilization or can stand the radical changes the whites 
will introduce, with the same vitality. The Nama or Hotten- 
tot race is receding before European culture, and is likely to 
become extinct. The Hottentot has near neighbors of Bantu 
stock whose better qualities are developed by the whites they 
are meeting, and who are looked upon as a hopeful and help- 
ful element in southwest Africa. I am speaking generally 
of the African races. 

Here is one factor—the raw material of the future laborer. 
The molding and shaping of that material requires the 
presence of the Caucasian. Among the great problems the 
world is studying to-day is: How can white men live in 
tropical Africa, maintaining their strength so that they may 
teach the natives, establish good government and superintend 
enterprises ? 

The white man will work among the natives under three 
distinct conditions of environment. In the first place he will 
live in the coast regions or lower parts of the river basins 
where he may never be able to maintain health and energy 
without occasional recuperation in a better climate. 

The favorable results of study and experience in the matter 
of acclimatization are already, somewhat evident. The con- 
ditions under which malaria is evolved are now well under- 
stood ; and a large mass of practical, sanitary and hygienic 
information is at the service of white toilers in Africa. It 
was once thought that the white man, who went to Malacca 
or Hong Kong, signed his own death warrant. The Dutch 
East Indies were decried as the graveyard of Europeans. But 
sanitary conditions were improved ; foreigners learned how to 
live, and those places now have a fair reputation for salubrity-. 
We may say at least that African fever has not quite the 
terrors of fifteen years ago. White communities, that profit 
by experience, show to-day a smaller, proportionate mortality. 
Burton said white men could not live in the Congo valley. 
But in proportion to the white population three deaths oc- 
curred there ten years ago where one occurs to-day. Edu- 
cated men who have lived long on the river say that with 
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improved sanitation, better knowledge of how to live and 
comforts and conveniences that were not within reach of the 
pioneers, white men may live in most parts of the Congo basin 
at least as safely as they doin India. They cannot continu- 
ally abide there, but with the aid of occasional visits to tem- 
perate latitudes there are men on the Congo to-day who have 
lived there from six to sixteen years, without any serious im- 
pairment of health and energy. (Delcommune and Van Gele). 

Another condition under which white men may develop 
centres of influence has just become a strong probability. 
Five years ago no oue could say that we knew of any part 
of tropical Africa where white colonization is practicable. 
To-day it seems quite certain that some limited areas are well 
adapted to be the homes of a considerable white population. 
Joseph Thomson, one of the most cautious and conservative 
of explorers, has recently said of the lofty plateau southwest 
of Lake Nyassa: ‘‘ Blantyre, south of Nyassa, has been 
amply proved to be a place where no European need be afraid 
to settle ; and yet, undoubtedly, the plateau lands westward 
are still more healthy. There are no malaria breeding 
grounds, drainage is excellent, and pure water is to be found 
everywhere.’’ 

Almost under the equator, on the line of the proposed 
railroad to Victoria Nyanza is a large area of fertile land 
crowning one of the loftiest plateaus of Africa. In this region, 
at an elevation of seven thousand to eight thousand feet above 
the sea, Captain Lugard and other travelers are sanguine that 
the experiment of white colonization will succeed. 

Not more than a hundred miles inland from Massowa on 
the Red Sea, one of the hottest places in Africa, are the rich 
lands of Keren, among the highlands of northern Abyssinia. 
Greek farmers are living there now in excellent health, and 
it seems to be settled beyond doubt that south Europeans may 
thrive there. 

It may be found also that the highlands of Katanga, among 
the Congo’s head streams, and possibly a part of the Bihe 
plateau, are fit to become the homes of a limited number of 
white farmers. 
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We may, I think, look upon the Boer colonists who tracked 
across the Kalahari waste and are living to-day six hundred 
miles within the tropics among the highlands of southern 
Angola, in full enjoyment of many blessings, as the forerun- 
ners of a considerable number of white farmers and artisans, 
who, in time, will be established at various points of vantage. 
No one who has studied the influence for good which the 
much decried Arabs of equatorial Africa have had upon the 
natives in the development of industries and particularly of 
legitimate trade and rice cultivation can have any doubt that 
these coming centers of white colonization, insignificant as 
they will be when compared with the whole area, will be im- 
portant points for the diffusion of ideas and influences that 
will tend to elevate the people; just as we see that influences 
now operating at Blantyre, in the Buddu province of Uganda, 
and at scores of other places are tending to-day to help the 
natives. 

From one other direction we may expect a stream of white 
influence that will penetrate to the heart of the continent. 
When Mostagu Kerr described Mashonaland in 1884, he 
scouted the idea of European colonization, and did not see 
how the white race could turn that region to good account. 
Nine years later we see three thousand white men, women 
and children on those uplands, several towns, a newspaper, 
telegraphic communication with the rest of the world, and a 
railroad pushing towards the district. We know that the 
mean elevation of Africa above the sea is double that of 
Europe ; that to its elevated plateaus we may largely attribute 
the fact that equatorial Africa supports millions of people 
while the low lying, equatorial region in South America, the 
Amazon’s basin, is very sparsely inhabited. We know that 
the high plateau of South Africa projects the temperate zone 
north of the southern tropic, and that the area of South 
Africa adapted for white occupancy is believed to be six or 
seven times that of France. Empires of the white race are 
developing in South Africa that will extend far towards the 
tropical regions and will be brought by railroads, to the very 
doors of the Congo Free State and German East Africa. 
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If Mr. Rankin reports accurately, an area of valuable coal 


lands, embracing about five hundred square miles, has been 
found north of the Zambezi. Within two years Thomson 


and Rankin have visited the lofty region southwest of Lake 


Nyassa. I have briefly given you Thomsor’s opinion of it. 
Rankin says that alluvial gold is found in nearly all the 
streams and that the district’s mineral wealth, its suitability 
for extensive agriculture, the friendliness and industry of the 
inhabitants, and above all the high elevation of the land, 
make this region most suitable for white immigration and 
enterprise. 

We may regard this coal belt the only important discovery 
of coal yet made in Africa, and this elevated mineral region 
as the stepping stones, the connecting links between the em- 
pires of the south and the regions of central Africa. In other 
words, the missionaries, the traders, the government agents, 
scattered over tropical Africa, are not always to feel them- 
selves cut off from the enlightened world, mere atoms in a sea 
of barbarism, but they are to feel and benefit by the impulse 
of a widespread and powerful civilization that is taking firm 
root on their southern borders. Inthe course of time we may 
expect that the leaven of South Africa will go far towards 
fitting the continent to play the highest role in civilization it 
is adapted for. | 

Here we see the two factors in the field—the untrained bone 
and sinew that is to furnish the motive power. I am not 
speaking merely of the development of intellectual leadership 
among the nations, I am speaking of the very beginning of 
the work of civilization, the white element that is to control 
and direct it. These natives, or many of them, will some 
day work for wages. The fallacy that the African will not 
work, except under compulsion, is disproved, not only by the 
history of millions of them in the western world, but also by 
the daily record of thousands in Africa, who a few years ago 
had never seen a white man. They are working for hire on 
the Congo railroad, on the plantations of the Usagara highlands, 
at various centres in Nyassaland in the diamond fields, at the 
German ports in east Africa, in the Cameroons, and elsewhere. 
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A church edifice that would adorn any suburb of this city,and 
that the explorer Thomson refers to as ‘‘the most wonderful 
sight I have seen in Africa’ has been built near Lake Nyassa 
by native craftsmen who a few years ago were in a state of 
barbarism. They made the bricks, burned the lime, hewed 
and sawed the timbers and built the edifice to the driving of 
the last nail. The natives had the capacity, and it was 
evoked by the genius of one of the most remarkable men in 
Africa, Missionary Scott, of Blantyre. 

The training of native labor is a slow and painful process 
requiring a degree of patience and tact not possessed by all 
workers in Africa; but the progress already made is a good 
omen for the future. The eagerness to trade and the native 
love of acquisition, traits as common to most Africans, as 
among progressive northern peoples, may be utilized to pro- 
mote industry and commerce. 

It costs $200 a ton to transport rubber around the Congo 
cataracts and rubber collecting can never reach a large devel- 
opment until the railroad lifts this embargo upon trade. But 
even under these conditions, when the natives are not spe- 
cially stimulated to work, they brought to the stations in the 
first six months of last year 540,000 pounds of rubber, carried 
it on their backs 235 miles around the cataracts and it sold for 
nearly $200,000 in Belgium. 

The plantation, the stock range, the mine and the forest 
will be chief among the types of African industry. The fu- 
ture of the Congo, for instance, depends not upon its ivory, 
for that will fail, but upon the rubber, essences and other prod- 
ucts of its forests and most of all, upon the opening of plan- 
tations for the production of sugar, tobacco and perhaps cotton. 
The plantation is the chief material development for which the 
Germans in Usagara and the Cameroons and various white 
interests in Nyassaland and some other districts have been 
striving. The coffee of Usagara graded with the superior 
qualities in the Paris market, last year, and the planters in 
these highlands shipped their first sixteen bales of cotton to 
Europe. The future of many districts is now believed to 
depend upon planting enterprises and the tentative efforts in 
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this direction, on the whole, are encouraging both with regard 
to the product and the labor needed to attain it. 

Several years ago, many white men in Africa advocated a 
‘system of forced labor, like that employed by The Nether- 
lands to develop the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch system 
was a mild one, avoided abuses that are most akin to slavery, 
and the country and people thrived under it. There seems 
now no prospect whatever that a similar system wil] be 
introduced into Africa. The idea has to-day no strenuous 
advocates, and the policy of voluntary labor, secured by a 
gradual process of manual training, has thus far met with 
encoure ging results. 

Many an untutored African has already come to understand 
that white men are conferring blessings. It is a blessing 
that he appreciates when he feels, for the first time, that his 
banana patch is safe from destruction, that his family is secure 
from midnight attack. Good government in a barbarous com- 
munity is not attainable in a month or a year. It is coming 
in Africa, for the nations chiefly interested are planting its 
seeds and know how to nurture them. It is impossible to 
discuss here the various systems of government introduced, 
the military organization of Germany, the chartered compa- 
nies, with large powers, of Great Britain, or the colonial system 
of France. All have their advantages, all are making prog- 
ress toward good government. Beneficent ideas are at the 
bottom of the Congo Free State’s policy. Among untold 
thousands of these people of whom we had never heard seven- 
teen years ago, human sacrifices, cannibalism and slave raids 
are now forbidden, and murder is a crime. 

It is true that King Leopold’s broad and philanthropic 
ideas have fallen far short of realization; that some of his 
agents, sent to Africa to be just and helpful, have been most 
unjust and cruel. The good intentions of the real promoters 
of the African movement are failing to realize the expecta- 
tions of the over-sanguine. But the sins of omission and 
commission are blemishes such as have always marked similar 
enterprises in every age. It should be expected of this era, 
that in proportion to the magnitude of the work, such blem- 
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ishes be less numerous and conspicuous than ever before ; and 
I believe this to be the fact. There are many instances of 
abuse of power and inhumanity on the part of the whites. 
But after all, progress is making in nearly all directions to- 
ward good government, and by strides so rapid as almost to 
keep pace with the enormous development of African explora- 
tion. 

When the Brussels Conference adjourned, there were few 
who believed that the backbone of Arab slave raiding would 
be broken in a hundred years. To-day, the final overthrow 
of the East African, Arab slaver seems to be at{hand. He 
has been expelled from Uganda with orders not to return. 
If we may credit the latest news, he has been hopelessly de- 
feated in the Congo State ; and the Germans are his master in 
East Africa. It will not be an unmixed blessing if he is ex- 
pelled from inner Africa ; for zo/ all his enterprises are illegit- 
imate; and in some directions he has paved the way for the 
development of the regions where so long he has been 
supreme. (Hore and Hodister and Wanters. ) 

All these things are merely the beginnings of preparations 
to reclaim Africa. I do not know that any instrument which 
will facilitate the work has been left out of the equipment. 
Railroads are needed, not only for commerce, but for every 
phase of African progress; and we see nine of them now 
building in tropical Africa. A great deal of the work in all 
lines must advance at snail’s pace until the better means of 
communication, now preparing, are available. Governments 
and private enterprise are pouring more money into Africa 
to-day than ever. This is so because the more that practical 
men study Africa on the ground, the more firmly convinced 
are they, that while the continent is not an Eldorado, nor a 
North America, it is well worth working for. 

So, on all the lines of study and effort, progress is making. 
The toiler in Africa knows now in what areas it is almost 
hopeless for a white man to try to live more than a year or 
two, and retain his bodily vigor. He knows, far better than 
he did, how to live in Africa and keep in fair health. He 
knows the districts where white colonization, on a limited 
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scale, will be likely to succeed. He knows that the natives 
can be trained to work for hire and he sees them coming hun- 
dreds of miles, to Blantyre, to enter the service of the white 
man. He has proved that some of the world’s great staples 
can be produced, and he is opening plantations. He is prov- 
ing that he can extirpate, if he cannot reform the slave 
raider. He is starting civil governments, very imperfect as 
yet, but still with principle at bottom, and slowly groping 
their way towards methods, more practical, efficient and just. 
He is putting steamboats on all navigable rivers, and is 
building or surveying many railroads pointing towards the 
heart of the continent. With all this progress, in many 
lines, there is a certain admixture of blundering, severity, 
brutality, selfishness and wickedness that unfortunately 
seems inseparable from all colossal enterprises of world-wide 
moment. The situation would be hopeless, indeed, if such 
things were more than incidents, marring the good work but 
powerless to annul it. If you sum up the good work that is 
doing, and all the agencies that are doing it, it seems to me, 
you will not accredit the rum traffic, or any other reprehen- 
sible enterprise of white men, with the power to ruin Africa. 
Good is predominating over evil. The world’s sense of jus- 
tice is righting wrongs and will right others. I do not be- 
little the terrible wrongs and suffering which the rum traffic 
and slave raiding are inflicting upon Africa. But to say that 
these terrible evils can possibly depopulate a continent one- 
third larger than our own before they are stopped or at least 
brought under some measure of control, is to indulge in exag- 
geration. We have every reason to believe from all the evi- 
dence that has been collected and from the deductions that 
have been drawn from this evidence by Dr. Supan, of Ger- 
many, and others that the population of Africa is increasing. 

The missionary teacher is the great philanthropic factor. 
He has made some grave mistakes. His interference in the 
politics of Uganda inflicted untold suffering upon that coun- 
try. I do not speak here of his religious tenets. What 
chiefly concerns the world is that he restrict his energies to 
his great mission as a teacher, and a civilizing agent and 
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above all that he avoid religious controversies in the field of 
his work. There must be religious tolerance, and until the 
civil power can enforce it, the teachers of antagonistic faiths 
should occupy different fields. Even those who consider 
missionary work only in its humanizing aspects, must be 
greatly impressed with the power and importance of mission- 
ary endeavor, when they study a host of facts in the recent 
history of Africa. They see, for instance, in a large part of 
the Niger basin that, under missionary influence, life and 
property have become safe, cannibalism has been abolished 
and human sacrifices and the killing of twins are no longer 
practiced. 

The missionary has been pre-eminent as an explorer, and 
he may still facilitate progress by adding to and rectifying 
our knowledge of Africa. He should cultivate worldly wis- 
dom. He should not try to make Europeans or Americans of 
the natives. Heshould not interfere hastily in matters of dress 
or in native customs that are of no vital importance. The 
missionaries who are the greatest power, and who are doing 
the most good, are those who are gifted with the largest prac- 
tical sense. Their high mission, apart from their religious 
teachings, is to encourage common education, industrial arts 
and social morality. They are meeting with defeats and 
many discouragements but on the whole they are accomplish- 
ing much. Those who criticise them because they are not 
achieving more and who, on general principles, are dissatis- 
fied with the progress making in Africa, and argue that Africa 
is hopeless, might as well complain because Great Britain, in 
a century of occupation, has not lifted the people of India to 
the level of Europe or the United States. If, after many years, 
a considerable part of the natives of Africa are lifted to the 
present level of the people of India, a colossal work will have 
been achieved. 

Two hundred years after Columbus, the interior of South 
America was far better known than that of our own part of the 
new world. We know far more of inner Africa to-day than was 
known of inner North America at the beginning of the 17th 
century. The transformation of human society, the formation 
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of new strata of social conditions, are not to be measured by 
thousands of years like geological epochs, but their era of 
change is to be measured by centuries. Why should any one, 
only seventy years after freed bondsmen from America had set 
up a government of their own in Africa, declare the experiment 
a failure? Even in its present aspects Liberia is not a failure, 
in the judgment of men like Btttihofer and many others, 
who have qualified themselves to speak with authority. 

Africa has become a new factor in human endeavor because 
the world has set itself the task of solving a new problem ; 
that is how civilized countries may avail themselves of re- 
gions that were neglected as long as other undeveloped and 
fairer fields invited progress. The utilization of tropical 
countries is the great problem and it will be solved in Africa. 
Enough is now known to show that in a material sense the 
work will pay, not as similar work has paid in regions natu- 
rally more favored, but sufficient to cut a very important figure 
in the total of wealth and in the opportunities for business 
enterprise. In its humanitarian aspects the work cannot re- 
cede. The hand has been put to the plow. It would be con- 
trary to modern history and to human nature, and it would 
be the scandal of the age to abandon the efforts for the ap 
lifting of the African natives. 

The slow evolution of Africa from a state of barbarism will 
not make even and regular progress. Some tribes and some 
parts of the continent will lag far behind others. We cannot 
tell what the fruition of centuries will be in respect of the de- 
velopment of the natives. We knowthat the African in other 
lands, where he has come into contact with civilization under 
conditions even moderately favorable, has developed leaders 
who are entitled to great respect and is to-day, even rapidly 
improving his condition. It is the privilege of Afro-Ameri- 
cans to help the work in Africa. It is reasonable to expect 
that they will embrace the opportunity, and that, through 
them, Africa shall yet be recompensed, in some measure, 
for the wrongs of the export slave trade. 

Cyrus C. ADAMs. 

New York Sun. 
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MACHINE-MADE MILLENNIUMS. 
# 


We are in a period of mechanical and social invention. It 
is supposed that everything must be run with the crank of an 
engine or a party. Great factories and great reform move- 
ments seem to go hand in hand. Perhaps the actuality of 
the one suggests the possibility of the other, though the way 
seems long from cog-wheels to industrial armies. It is an 
example of the irony of history that factory-made shirts and 
shoes should be suggestive of factory-made men, or that an 
industrial mechanism of any sort could for a moment be sup- 
posed to furnish hints for a social mechanism. Certain it is, 
however, that the mechanical idea of government and reform 
is in the ascendant, and we are taught to look to Congress for 
the cure of our financial panic or our social ills when each 
one should be caring for his own pocket-book and mending 
his own manners. The protection of ‘‘infant industries’’ 
has ripened into paternalism over full-grown monopolies, and 
for the correction of that abuse we indulge in schemes for 
such mechanical methods as the ‘‘ Single Tax ’’ and the ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Army.’’ One needs but half an eye to detect the 
selfishness and fallacy that underlie many a proposed reform. 
The hop-raiser would regulate the tariff to suit both his sale 
of hops and his purchase of hop-poles, and the purblind 
temperance reformer longs to see the liquor traffic ‘‘ regu- 
lated,’’ and ‘‘the evils arising from it curtailed,’’ if only the 
revenue from it be at the same time increased, or at least 
not diminished. Yet it is well to remember that there are 
worthy reforms and honest reformers, and to know that if one 
really lives while he lives he must be enlisted somewhere 
among the world’s progressive forces. And thousands are 
really living whom we thought to be only breathing. It is 
not many years since political economists perfected their 
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‘* dismal science,’’ as Carlyle called it, and settled down to 
a comfortable self-satisfaction. Soon they discovered that 
the horny-handed millions of the shops and the mines had 
taken hold of that science for themselves, and that they were 
having high sport with the ‘‘ laissez faire’’ theory, and with 
the ‘‘supply and demand”’ theory, and with the ‘‘see-saw’’ 
doctrine of wages and labor. The schools were astonished 
to see smiths, farmers, coal-heavers, hod-carriers and factory 
girls turn political economists, organize parties, go on strikes, 
complain of over work and under pay, and make the common- 
wealth miserable by their threats and moans. The econo- 
mists not of the schools, but the hunger-bitten ones, have at 
least demonstrated the need of something. 

That need is the crying problem. In answer to it there has 
been,since the days of the French Revolution, no rest from 
proposed millenniums. Fourier and Saint-Simon, Karl Marx 
and Lassalle, Henry George and Edward Bellamy are among 
the more noted names of a host of social reformers. Plans 
have been proposed ranging all the way from the tamest sub- 
mission to that sort of social régime in which the man is but a 
brick in the wall or a cog in the wheel, to the wildest anarchy, 
where ‘‘ there is no God and each man is a law unto himself.”’ 
The success achieved has nowhere been proportionate to the 
hope entertained. Fourierism alone has had forty trials in the 
United States, and there have been forty failures. Brook 
Farm and its cousins have their common lesson for us, as in- 
structive as it is pathetic, if we will but heed it. We have 
only to go to Grinnell, Iowa, to see the practical failure of the 
Icarian paradise. Mr. Nordhoff in his ‘‘ Communistic soci- 
eties in the United States’’ speaks of the Icaria after this 
style: ‘‘Alas for the dreams of adreamer! I turned over the 
leaves of his pamphlet (Cabet’s) while wandering through the 
present Icaria, on one chilly Sunday in March, with a keen 
sense of pain at the contrast between the comfort and elegance 
he so glowingly described and the dreary poverty of the life 
which the few determined men and women have there chosen 


to follow, for the sake of principles which they hold both true 
and valuable.”’ 
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Turning from France to England we hit upon Robert Owen, 
another philanthropic castle builder. At New Harmony, 
Indiana, is the broken column that stands for his monument. 
German Socialism busies itself more with principles and less 
with the machinery of societies. It keeps close to the schools 
and the platform and uses the already constructed machinery 
of the state for its leverage. Its effect is seen in recent elec- 
tions. 

In our own country, how many millenniums are approach- 
ing with their machinery all smoothly running—on paper ! 
There is the Prohibition millennium, and Woman Suffrage 
millennium, and the Single Tax miilennium, and the Indus- 
trial Army millennium, and that blissful state which would 
be if the tariff could ever get itself properly adjusted, and 
that other day-dawn of Paradise which must come when free 
trade comes. 

It is reported that some time ago there appeared in Wash- 
ington city, a humane man with a theory that our social ills 
arise from the lack of sufficient food for all. To his mind the 
products of the land are not sufficiently economized. If only 
the grain and fruit could be properly preserved there would 
be enough for all, and all would be happy. His solution of 
the problem was a beautifully ornamented cast-iron, or steel 
granary, of which he was the patentee, or wanted to be. If 
the farmers of our broad prairies could be induced to use his 
cast-iron corn-crib—why, then the sun would cease to look 
down on any hungry human being, and all mankind would 
of course be as happy as the famous pig in clover. 

Now it is not in one’s province to pronounce dogmatically 
on the usefulness or the uselessness of that reformer’s cast- 
iron corn-crib. It might indeed have something like a moral 
effect on rats and mice and thieves; one is inclined, how- 
ever, to be so impertinent as to question its effect on bulls 
and bears and boards of trade, and to wonder whether corn 
so cribbed would ever cause water-brash, dyspepsia, or blue- 
devils; and still further, whether corn so cribbed would be 
capable of producing entirely innocent whisky and beer. It 
begins to appear upon reflection that a person mischievously 
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inquisitive might suggest a few minor difficulties in the way 
of this corn-crib millennium. 


IT. 


To go slightly farther, one given to hyper-criticism might 
find fault with the cogs, or bands, or pulleys of the Indus- 
trial Army machine. A recent able critic does not honor it 
with my figure even, but likens it to a certain primitive one- 
wheeled wagon, and says, ‘‘According to Mr. Bellamy’s 
book, society in the year 2000 has not learned what is now 
taught in the name of science.’’ He speaks with reference to 
the tobacco and temperance questions. Does any one seri- 
ously imagine that a certain adjustment of government shops 
and stores and dining-rooms and pneumatic tubes and tele- 
phones can produce a climax in human happiness? Does 
any one seriously think that an industrial militarism can pos- 
sibly be an antidote for drunkenness, and lechery, and jeal- 
ousy, and laziness, and theft, and rebellion and murder, and 
suicide? When one takes note of all that nationalism of 
that sort will not do and cannot do; when one thinks of the 
questions it raises but does not answer; of the many evils it 
might cause, and of the few it could possibly cure he is com- 
pelled to wonder quite as much at the serious reception of the 
system by others as at the ingenuity of its author. 

Some of Mr. Bellamy’s propositions, such as the nationali- 
zation of the railroad service, of the telegraph service, of the 
express service ; the municipalization of the street car service, 
of street lighting and the telephone service seem reasonable. 
So much nationalism, however, is a very different matter from 
that of putting the whole of humanity on the dead level of a 
state militarism. 

As to Single Tax, it is proposed by this, in the language of 
Mr. George, ‘‘to make all the land the common property of 
all the people.’’ Would that drive Satan out of society ? 
Would the nationalization of land cure drunkenness, unchas- 
tity, falsehood and greed? Suppose the rickety tenements 
were all torn down, would that mend the rickety tenants ? 
Does the abolition of rents insure the abolition of sharks? 
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As long as there are lions in society they will find some 
means of getting the lion’s share of the game. Mr. George’s 
theory rests for its corner-stone on at least one popular 
fallacy, namely, that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor, poorer. That has been disproved by the most pains- 
taking statistics. In general the poor were never better 
housed and fed and clad ; wages were never higher; hours of 
labor never shorter ; nor the purchase power of a dollar pro- 
portionately greater than at present. The poor may now, more 
than ever in the past, enjoy wealth without owning it. Ona 
modest income one may command all the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life. The truth seems to be that the rich 
are growing rapidly and enormously richer and the poor slowly 
and moderately richer. Not the poor and provident working 
people, but the unfortunate poor, the lazy poor, the intemperate 
poor, the criminal poor and the hereditary poor, should excite 
our sympathy, and they must for the most part be taken care 
of in reform schools and asylums, in prisons, and by charities. 
In proportion as we are intelligent and humane we must help 
the helpless, but theoretical millenniums can do them little 
good. Sometimes the wisest prayer the poor can offer is that 
they may be delivered from their ‘‘ fool friends,’’ among whom 
one is inclined to reckon the tariff tinkerers, the professional 
labor agitators, and the people generally who cheat them 
with the vague hope of millenniums that are to be turned out 
freshly ground from the hopper of some political mill while a 
certain party turns the crank ; or that the days of earth may 
be made to come forth all balmy and beautiful by the privi- 
lege of trading at a government store, dining at ‘‘ The Ele- 
phant,’’ receiving and paying out time cards instead of silver 
dollars, and having ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ or ‘‘ Old Hundred ”’ 
fiddled into the ear by a government telephone while the 
listener is passing away to the land of Nod. 

If in spite of the fact that it is the tendency of all commu- 
nistic societies to die out there should still be conceded the 
success of now one and then another, especially among the 
Shakers, where it is said ‘‘ poverty and discomfort are un- 
known,’’ yet it must be remembered that such success is 
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achieved by a self-sacrifice and submission to discipline not 
readily yielded by the average American or European agi- 
tator. It seems like an example of the irony of fate that such 
schemes should be at all proposed during our present dispen- 
sation of the gospel of individual license, commonly called 
‘* personal liberty.”’ 


ITT. 


Is there no remedy then? Must one turn pessimist, and 
settle down to the lazy conclusion that there is no betterment 
for human ills? Is the role of iconoclasm the best that one 
can play in these eager times when all men are hungering 
and thirsting for something better than the past has given 
them? We need not despair. These social failures are in- 
dices. Their great significance lies not in themselves, but in 
the spirit of unrest that is back of them. Franklin’s kite 
string was not a telegraph line. So the theories of Fourier 
and George and Bellamy are not millenniums. They are 
only indices. When the social millennium does come these 
will be to it only as Franklin’s kite string to the ocean cable, 
or Watt’s tea-kettle to the Corliss engine. 

The crowning fallacy underlying all socialistic, commu- 
nistic, governmental millennium theories liesin mistaking the 
potency of environment for omnipotence. Environment may 
direct, but it cannot create ; may develop, but cannot generate 
an organism. It may retard or stimulate innate tendencies, 
but it can neither give birth to new creatures nor wholly 
transform old ones. The environment of the barn-yard fowl 
and of the pig are the same, yet the pig never exchanges his 
grunt for a cackle, nor the hen her cackle for a grunt. Any 
genuine tadpole would rather die than turn into an ostrich or 
a bear just to accommodate his environment, and some men 
are very much like tadpoles in this matter of machine-made 
milienniums. Any genuine loafer would suffer much rather 
than turn into a hard-working member of an industrial army 
just to accommodate the state. If Mr. George could environ 
us with nationalized land, those of us who are thieves would 
still find something to steal. 
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Of all creatures man is the least subject to his environ- 
ment simply because he is so largely the creator of it. This 
fact is too frequently overlooked by those who are themselves 
the busy creators of millennial environments. Myriads be- 
come what they are in spite of environment rather than by 
reason of it. To assume that a man situated so and so will 
infallibly be so and so is to assume that he is not a man. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, this fallacy grows out of the more 
radical forms of evolution, and the faithful historian should 
be taken as an antidote to the radical evolutionist. On 
themes like this Spencer may be heard; Carlyle should be 
heeded. ‘‘ Constitutions can be built,” says the latter with 
his usual rugged grip on vital principles, ‘‘ constitutions 
enough a Sieyes, but the frightful difficulty is that of getting 
men to come and live in them.’’ ‘‘Singular,’’ he adds, ‘‘ what 
Gospel men will believe, even gospel according to Jean 
Jaques.’’ And again: ‘‘ With endless debating we get the 
rights of man written down and promulgated . . true paper 
basis of all paper constitutions. Neglecting to declare the 
duties of men! Forgetting to ascertain the mights of men, 
one of the fatalest omissions!’’ ‘This great Scotchman sug- 
gests much to the social reformer in contrasting the mights 
of men with the rights of men. Above sixty millions of 
people in the United States, and each one capable of creating 
largely his own social state ; and what is worse, incapable of 
suddenly adopting that of anybody else—that is the real prob- 
lem for social reformers to meet. In the last analysis it is not 
a question of finance, or of government groceries, or the na- 
tionalization of land that confronts us, but that stubborn, 
well-nigh insoluble, old-fashioned question of human nature. 
Social reformers must begin with the man himself. Get the 
man rectified, and he will not be long in rectifying his social 
state. Leave him depraved, and there is no social régime 
that can do him very great good. Getting the machinery of 
human happiness all properly geared and running before the 
human beings themselves are fitted to be happy, is simply, in 
homely phrase, getting the cart before the horse. France 
tried the Republic before the French republican was born, 
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and she made sorry work of it. Co-operation is all right 
if there is the co-operative man, and nationalism might be 
endurable if enough of us were nationalists to subdue and 
train those who are not. Single Tax might be manageable 
if we had a government that could be trusted any better 
than other landlords. Perhaps, after all, John Ruskin is right 
in suggesting that most people are less in need of land than 
of the proper sort of landlords. 

It is a mistake to think that a society morally wrong can 


be righted by political machinery. Those who rank as the . 


world’s prophets and poets never think so. ‘‘ Everywhere,”’ 
says one, ‘‘ mechanism is essential, but it is everywhere sec- 
ondary.’’ Matthew Arnold in his lecture to the people of 
America on ‘‘ Numbers’’ would have us know that Plato and 
Isaiah, and others whose voices are worthy of being heard 
through the centuries, make of political economy always an 
ethical science. With such minds the ethical factor in gov- 
ernment is far more important than its mechanism can possi- 
bly be. Prof. Ely tells us that the leaders of the Professorial 
School of German socialism regard political economy as first 
and foremost an ethical science. ‘* Humanity, in their opin- 
ion, must ever progress through the church and the state. 
They see God in both.’’ ‘‘ The starting point, as well as the 
objective point of our science is man,’’ says one of them. 
They assign to the Christian religion an important work, and 
they regard political economy as a Christian science. Prof. 
Ely adds: ‘‘ To see the leaders of economic thought starting 
with anything rather than religious predilections, and gradu- 
ally forced to this position, may indeed be styled a triumph 
of Christianity.’’ Not to name other reformers that have per- 
manently helped the world, Jesus and His disciples stand 
confessedly and pre-eminently first. They were strangely 
silent as to the organism of society, even that of the church, 
so that the devout followers of Jesus are to this day divided 
as to the authorized polity of Hischurch. Is it Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, or Congregational? Perhaps we have yet to learn 
that Jesus made no difference which, if only His followers 
were correct in character. Call it by what name you may, 
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regeneration or conversion, or holiness. Jesus insisted on 
every man being right with himself, with his neighbor and 
with his God. 


Mrs. Browning makes Aurora Leigh say : 


‘* A starved man exceeds a fat beast : 
We'll not barter, sir, 

The beautiful for barley. And even so 
I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley feeding and material ease 
Without the poet’s individualism 
To move your universal. 
It takes a soul to move a body ; 

It takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses even to a cleaner sty ; 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual. . . . Ah, your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.’’ 


There is no permanent human happiness without human 
holiness. ‘‘ Through all time, if we read aright, sin was, and 
is, and will be the parent of misery.’’ The difficulty with 
any machinery whatever is that sinners, if they are in the 
majority, are bound to monopolize it. Not until the ballot 
box counts out more saints than sinners will the way be open 
for a respectable millennium. 

The social state is but the average of its social units. It 
can be mended only in proportion as they are mended. 
Many a social reformer is at fault in counting too much on 
polity, too little on personality. Foul water is not filtered 
simply by pouring it into new vessels. Drop by drop it must 
pass through the purifier. Sowith humanity ; it is educated, 
governed, redeemed in its individuals. The primary business 
of the reformer is to increase the number of the righteous 
ones. 

Peoples that are alive to their ethical and spiritual interests 
can never be cheated by a Circe’s cup socialism. The lamen- 
tation of Moses is the lamentation of history; ‘‘ Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicked.’’ Begin with the body of the man ; 
deny the Christ ; take it for granted that this being does live 
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on bread alone ; make him fat ; blanket and stable him well ; 
turn family love into social lust ; and presently you will have, 
instead of a brother, husband, father, friend, just what you 
have made him by your false and vicious treatment, an un- 
manageable, stall-fed, kicking beast. It is not a time to 
look backward from some impossible dreamland, and revel 
in the imagination of what might be if such or such a social 
state could be imposed on men by law, but it is a time to 
forecast on the bases of historic experience and Christian 
revelation what must inevitably come to pass should the body 
be put first and the soul last in our social régime. We may 
rest assured of two things: first, that the only possible re- 
demption for humanity is the redemption of its units, and that 
by Christly'processes ; second, that the governments of men 
will unfalteringly keep pace either by.evolution or by revo- 
lution with the spiritual and ethical progress of men. Con- 
stitutions are not made, they grow. W. J. LHAMON. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


RAIN AND RAY. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 
AT THE 235TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, JANUARY 22, 1894. 

TuNE : Boylston or Rialto. 

There are no alien stars ; 
The winnowing winds are free; 

4 The wafted word no bounds or bars 
Finds now on land or sea. 


All zones are one seed-field, 
And one the fostering sky; 
Best germs the ripened ages yield 

On world-wide pinions fly. 


The mellow furrows roll 
Black from the brightening plow: 
Rejoice, alert, seed-sowing soul ; 
God’s gardener art thou! 


The endless coming years 
Thy seed-field are to-day: 
Only of tares have tireless fears; 
Thy friends are Rain and Ray. 


One sows, another reaps, 

H And both in fruit rejoice; 

The holy heart of Spring-time leaps 
To hear the Autumn’s voice. 


High human hearts are one, 
And one their God above; 





And genial every star and sun 
To Faith and Hope and Love. 
JosEepn Cook. 








After the Parliament. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
NINETEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1894. 
PRELUDE I. 


CAUSES AND CURE OF POVERTY—NUMBERS AND 
NECESSITIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. Cook’s nineteenth year in the Boston Monday Lectureship 
opened January 22, with the most favorable prospects. Tremont Tem- 
ple having been burned and not yet rebuilt, as it is expected soon to be, 
Park street church was engaged for the present season. The audience 
was, as usual, remarkable for both size and quality. The galleries were 
free, the floor was ticketed. The Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., presided ; 
the Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., offered prayer. The Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., presented a resolution, which the audience passed by an unani- 
mous vote, criticising the Ways and Means Committee of Congress for 
unnecessary Sunday work. The list of the hundred authors suggested 
at the World’s Parliament of Religions by the committee chosen to rep- 
resent the Evangelical faiths, was printed on the back of the Boston 
Hymn, ‘‘ Rain and Ray,”’ and distributed to the audience. Mr. George 
Mendall Taylor presided at the organ. The ushers were, as formerly, 
young men from the theological department of Boston University. 
The doors were opened at 11:30 a. m.; the organ prelude began at 
11:45; the hymn at 12; Mr. Cook’s prelude at 12:10, and the lecture 
closed at 1:30 p.m. This, for years, has been the usual order of the 
parts at this noon meeting. 


Our Republic has no peerage, and also no pauperage; no 
hereditary princes and no hereditary proletariat. It may not 
be that this felicity will continue, for our unoccupied acres are 
filling up; and it is now the settled opinion of the wisest 
political economists that the white races cannot find large 
fields for colonial enterprise in the tropical or sub-tropical 
zones. The most fashionable and authoritative predictions 
concerning the future of the races now are, as far as I know, 
that three zones will encircle the globe—a black belt, a yel- 
low belt, a white belt ; and that after a few more generations 
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there will be little good land to be occupied by the white 
races except as a dominating caste, officering, and if possible 
reaping the rewards of the labor of the yellow and the black 
races in the permanently hot climates. As the development of 
the tropics progresses under the inspirations of commerce and 
religion, for I am far from supposing that the tropics are 
to be left in paganism, we shall be crowded out of the lands 
of the vertical sunbeam, except so far as we belong to the rul- 
ing caste. But that caste may not rule forever. When wealth 
begins to accumulate in the tropics, and education has made 
large advances there, we shall very possibly lose our leader- 
ship in the chief tropical states. Africa will need white men to 
guide the industry of colored men in developing her immense 
resources. But the white ruling caste there, although it has 
no doubt a great future before it, is pretty sure to be shaken 
out of the saddle before the end of the next century. The 
best students of international affairs predict that the white 
races are to be crowded by and by, are to have very little 
colonial outlet, and therefore are to have problems connected 
with pauperism that never yet have risen above the horizon. 
Belgium and Holland and England, crowded as those coun- 
tries are, have had the outlet of emigration to the New World 
and to Australia. But even Australia is filling up. Oppor- 
tunities of immigration for white people grow constantly nar- 
rower. 

As an example of shrewd and suggestive but often too pes- 
simistic forecast, take the remarkable recent volume entitled, 
‘* National Life and Character,’’ by Charles H. Pearson, late 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


‘« The day will come,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and perhaps is not far distant when 
the European observer will look round to see the globe girdled with 
a continuous zone of the black and yellow races, no longer too weak 
for aggression or under tutelage, but independent, or practically so in 
government, monopolizing the trade of their own regions and circum- 
scribing the industry of the European ; when Chinamen and the na- 
tions of Hindoostan, the States of Central and South America, by that 
time predominantly Indian, and it may be African nations of the Congo 
and the Zambezi under a dominant caste of foreign rulers, are repre- 
sented by fleets in the European seas, invited to international con- 
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gresses, and welcomed as allies in the quarrels of the civilized world.”’ 
(p. 84.) ‘‘Though the civilized and progressive races have till quite 
recently been increasing upon the inferior types and though the lowest 
forms of all are being exterminated, there seems good warrant for 
assuming that the advantage has already passed to the lower forms of 
humanity, and indeed it appears to be a well ascertained law that the 
races which care little for comfort and decency are bound to tide over 
hard times better than their superiors, and that the classes which reach 
the highest standard are proportionately short-lived.” (p. 341.) 


It is not at all impossible that the day is coming when the 
white races will be crowded, hustled, I will not say domi- 
neered over, at the tropical edges of the Temperate Zones, by 
races that they now consider their inferiors. Undoubtedly we 
are the superiors of the yellow and black races in some things. 
But we are not their superiors in ability to labor under a ver- 
tical sunbeam. In Central Africa, in the southern part of 
India, in southernmost China, in northern Australia, as well 
as in tropical South America and in our own Gulf States, 
white men are above physical labor because such toil has 
usually been performed by the colored races. The labor of 
colored workmen costs less than that of the whites in the 
tropics and is worth more. In northern Australia it is usually 
estimated that the labor of one Polynesian in the rice fields or 
sugar plantations is worth that of two white men. 

With this background, I ask you to consider the exigency 
now passing in our history as a symptom of possibly worse 
times to come. We talk of cyclic laws, of the recurrence of 
commercial depressions at almost predictable periods. And 
I, for one, am not unwilling to grant that there is wisdom in 
studying the mystic line along which commercial depressions 
march. There is always more wisdom in experience than in 
speculation, especially when affairs are so complicated that 
speculation does not take into view all their factors. Expe- 
rience is a drag net that lets no fish escape. And we may 
well be instructed by the periodic recurrence of hard times. 

The present commercial depression is more severe than any 
that our Republic has recently experienced. Who remembers 
the time when, in proportion to the whole population, there 
were more unemployed among those who would be glad to 
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labor? Poverty is very different from destitution. Poverty 
is a blessing. Destitution, even moralists say, is not. But 
destitution is of two kinds. You may lack bread; or you 
may lack opportunity to earn bread, when you would swiftly 
occupy the opportunity were it to open. Of all men that 
deserve pity and public help, I think the man out of work 
who is willing to work, is the most to be pitied and the most 
deserving of help. [Applause. ] 

One of our great political economists assures us that there 
are now millions of the unemployed in the nation. Mr. 
Atkinson of this city, a great expert in the statistics of labor, 
thinks there are only enough to be counted by thousands ; 
perhaps not more than one hundred thousand in the whole 
land that are really out of work. A specific statement worth 
a thousand learned guesses has just been made by your 
exceedingly able and alert city missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Waldron, and it is pathetic indeed, as coming from the 
center of industrious and thrifty New England. Writing in 
Boston, January 20, this expert authority says: 

In two thousand families, well known to our visitors among the poor, 
we recently found that five hundred and thirty-eight of the families, 
more than one quarter of the whole number, consisted of widows, hav- 
ing little children to provide for, and that of the one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-two families in which there was a husband or father, 
three hundred and five of the men were out of work. On this basis 
there must be from twenty to twenty-five thousand men who have been 
earning money for the support of their families who are now unable to 
do so. The number of women and children who cannot find work 
would probably increase the number of unemployed to about thirty 


thousand—perhaps two-thirds more than is usual at this season of the 
year. 


The City Missionary Society has in the field nineteen visitors, seven- 
teen of whom spend al] their time in house-to-house visitation. They 
help none without thorough investigation, and their experience enables 
them to ascertain who are worthy. 

If experts differ, it is enough to know that we have had no 
such crisis upon us in recent years. And in this assembly it 
is our duty to speak out as to the causes of the present dis- 
tress. 


Now, for one, I suppose I shall be allowed to affirm that 
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the mass of our voters, in a recent election of President, 
wanted a change. It is certain that they got it. [Laughter 
and applause.] I am, as you know, an independent in poli- 
tics. I am for free trade—between all the States of this glo- 
rious Republic [laughter and applause], and for a moderate 
degree of protection against the rest of the world. [Renewed 
applause.] Wherever I have conversed with shrewd men of 
affairs, whether they were Democrats or Republicans or Inde- 
pendents or Prohibitionists, or what not, one of the causes that 
has been assigned for the present commercial depression has 
been simply the uncertainty of political action concerning the 
tariff. Very possibly that cause has been exaggerated. We 
shall survive a good deal of tariff tinkering. ‘We have done 
so in the past. As Dr. Talmage has said, the tariff is likely 
to be discussed as long as the world stands, because a tariff is 
for the benefit of one class in society, and free trade for the 
benefit of another class. Our American system, however, 
ought to be praised for combining the merits of both protec- 
tion and free trade. We have free trade between forty or 
fifty nations, as our states might be called ; and we have pro- 
tection against the rest of the world for the present. We 
may not always keep it up. It appears to be the general 
judgment that the uncertainties of the market, arising 
from uncertainties as to the political action of the party that 
now has supreme power in Congress, and in the chair of the 
national executive, have been an important cause—{ will not 
say the chief cause—of the current industrial depression. 
My expectation would have been that if no very great 
changes had been proposed in the tariff, our factories would 
not have been extensively closed. I cannot but think that a 
lack of trust of Congress by business men is at the bottom of 
the caution which puts out so many fires, cuts down the list 
of the workingmen in so many industrial establishments, and 
leaves afloat so many of the unemployed. 

The way to cure poverty is to abolish its causes. Among 
the notorious causes of poverty that need no discussion, we 
might mention, perhaps, at the very head of the list, intem- 
perance. And yet, I look into our ablest daily newspapers, 
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of which I wish to speak with respect —except of the Sun- 
day editions [laughter]—and find little said of intemperance 
as a cause of the present commercial depression. Enough 
money is swallowed up by the liquor traffic, year by year, to 
lift our unemployed populations out of distress ; enough to 
lift almost all who really deserve help, above the level of the 
reception of gratuities. If workingmen would combine to 
assist any one of our great political parties to abolish the 
liquor traffic, that is, to make it an outlaw as we made 
slavery an outlaw, we should go far towards cutting one of 
the longest tap-roots of poverty in the land. [Loud ap- 
plause.]| You workingmen want employment, education, 
money for yourselves and your households. Strike at the 
most wasteful of all our public habits, of all our private im- 
providences — liquor, both as a traffic and as a personal indul- 
gence. God be thanked that the schools are teaching sound 
doctrine on this topic, and that we are likely to reach a day 
when we shall not waste at the barrel head and save at the 
spigot 

Of course, improvidence is an efficient cause of poverty. 
Why have not workingmen laid up more money in the sav- 
ings banks for a rainy day ? There are poor people who earn 
so little that they cannot live decently and save much. But 
to save atenth of what you do earn ought to be the aim of 
almost every family. I do understand that there are cases 
where nothing can well be laid up; where, in twenty years, 
perhaps, not as many cents can be set aside. Illness invades 
the family. Misfortune of various kinds assails the household. 
But New England thrift,— that is what chokes poverty, and 
what has done so in the past when the country was very poor. 
The savings banks ought to be the sheet-anchors of the 
unemployed; and they are, indeed, of the worthiest of the 
unemployed. 

But another cause of poverty, not enough emphasized in 
our average discussions, is incapacity. It is not every man 
who knows how to save. The shiftless we shall always have 
with us. And shiftlessness is the father and mother, grand- 


father and grandmother of poverty. [Laughter.] General 
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Booth says that no amount of persuasion or education, or 
even of peril, will give a jelly-fish a backbone. ‘There are 
those that must be supported most of their lives. 

Your Boston boy, Franklin, said, ‘‘It is hard to make an 
empty bag stand upright.’’ Let us have no empty bags. I 
believe in good wages. Let us have such pay for all who are 
willing to work that families can be supported, children sent 
to school, bags not left empty. Such bags will do more than 
stand erect. Filled bags usually have feet. They will form 
themselves into ramparts against anarchy, against all the 
perils of enforced socialism, against anything dangerous in 
communism or even in the radical types of what calls itself 
nationalism. 

Here I drift naturally into one of the darkest portents of 
the day. This morning, from a Washington journal, I 
clipped out a statement that workingmen in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, have sent a formal protest to the mayor, affirming 
that they do not know that they shall be able to obey the 
laws unless work is furnished to them. ‘‘ We may,’’ these 
workingmen say, “‘be driven to do those things which we 
would not think of doing at other and better times. We 
come to you to ask if you can give us any hope of obtaining 
work. We have stood things as long as we can. Some of us 
are hungry and may not remain true to our resolutions to 
obey the laws.’’ I say, trample on anarchy, even if hunger 
is its motive [applause], but do not let such a motive acquire 
large force or last long. Let the churches and the labor 
unions lock hands if possible and secure such visitation of the 
unemployed, such movement of philanthropic committees 
from house to house, that no really deserving person shall 
greatly suffer. Some of the most deserving are the most 
silent. 

Above all, let us insist on the principle, in all our charities, 
that it is far better to give work than to give money or food 
or clothing. I am, I suppose, one of the culprits, because I 
sometimes exercise the privilege of judging whom I shall 
help. If I meet on the street a man who is evidently fam- 
ished and who does not look as if he were intemperate, I am 
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willing to aid him. We are told that the assistance of those 
who beg on the streets and at the doors is a public nuisance. 
I suppose we must be allowed to judge for ourselves a little 
about these methods of relief. But, after all, our reliance 
must be on a long pull, a strong pull and a pull all together, 
such as you have resolved to make in Boston. It was a very 
noble thing for your mayor to call together the officers of the 
Associated Charities, many leading clergymen, a number of 
editors, some prominent wealthy citizens and consult how the 
city government can co-operate with the organized societies 
that disburse charity to relieve the distresses of the unem- 
ployed in Boston. [Applause.] It was a very noble thing in 
our sister city of Lynn for the teachers to ask the pupils to 
bring in supplies from their own homes, a single apple, a 
single potato, if no more could be brought. The result was, 
that supplies were accumulated in large quantities ; and when 
they were distributed through the organized charities, very 
large and important relief was effected. You educate the 
children, in that fashion, to be philanthropists. 

The man who gets work for the poor and pays for the work 
does more good for every five dollars he expends than he 
could by sending a ten dollar check to the ordinary charities. 
And he educates himself. If you can bring the churches 
with which you are connected to send visiting committees 
from house to house, as so many churches do; if you can 
search out employment for the unemployed, or occasionally 
pay for a little extra work that you do not greatly need, such 
expenditures, it appears to me, are more strategic than even 
contributions to city funds for the use of the poor. As Wash- 
ington Gladden has very truly said, ‘* It costs no more to pay 
moderate wages to the unemployed than to give them gratu- 
ities. But it is worth a great deal more to the unemployed 
to earn wages than to receive gratuities. Work for the 
worthy poor is food, but work for the unworthy poor may be 
medicine.”’ 

Of course those that seek work and actually want it, you 
are only too glad to help. But we are to insist that those 
who do not wish to work shall work. I have heard of a 
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country family with a poor relative, who sent her to the city 
on purpose that she might there obtain support. Her rent 
was paid—four or five dollars a month—by her relatives in 
the country. She received her coal from the associated chari- 
ties of the city. She had a friend in a grocery shop who 
furnished her with broken food, enough to supply herself and 
children. And her clothing was given by achurch. She was 
not in need of work. She did not seek it. I hope such cases 
are vastly rare. But those who are skilled in the relief of the 
poor find that one of the greatest difficulties is, to keep the 
unworthy from receiving help that they actually do not 
deserve. 

There are two great principles that ought to dominate our 
charities : ‘‘ Do unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you”’; and ‘‘If any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.’’ Both these are Biblical rules—the Golden Rule, the 
Iron Rule. They are the two tracks on which labor reform 
ought to run, with its four great wheels of self help, state 
help, school help, church help. I have no panacea for the 
current distress, but I would have every child taught two 
trades; I would have every child kept in school up to the 
fourteenth or sixteenth year. Prussia has lately increased 
the age up to which children are compelled to go to school, 
and has found that extending the school years to the six- 
teenth year has diminished pauperism, idleness, improvidence 
and crime. 

We cannot abolish illness, we cannot abolish the entire 
range of incapacity, we cannot abolish misfortune. The poor 
we have always with us, and when we will we can do them 
good. There will be stranded strangers in great cities while 
the world rolls. But let us resolve that along the line of 
these two tracks, and by the power of these four mighty 
driving wheels, self help, state help, school help, church help, 
civilization shall be carried into a land flowing with milk and 
honey for all who deserve them. [Applause.] 
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LECTURE I. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RE- 
LIGIONS. 


I. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions is likely to be re- 
peated. It is worthy of study for its own sake; and also 
because, great and memorable as it was in itself, it was prob- 
ably the initiative of something greater and more memorable. 
If not in Europe, then in America, at some world’s exhibi- 
tion, or other international gathering, another congress re- 
sembling but surpassing it will probably be attempted at no 
very distant date. Already a delegate parliament of all the 
Christian organizations of the world is proposed for the year 
1900 to determine what is the common faith of Christendom, 
exclusive of unessentials in polity and liturgy. This Parlia- 
ment, it is hoped, may be followed in the same year and at 
the same place by a convention of delegates with unim- 
peachable credentials from all the Christian and non-Chris- 
tian organizations of the world to consider the points of 
contact and contrast between the common Christian faith and 
all other religions. (Bishop Newman’s article in the /nde- 
pendent, January 18, 1894.) The ethical and religious unifi- 
cation of Christendom could not fail to assist immensely in 
the advancement of missions at home and at the ends of the 
earth. Itis the hope of improved and strategic repetitions 
that should give great significance even among its critics, to 
the World’s First Parliament of Religions. 

The greatest fact of modern history is that Monotheism is 
now at once cosmopolitan and Christo-centric. Both sides of 
this proposition are established and illustrated by the World's 
First Parliament of Religions. That Parliament was a 
World’s Parliament. It had no precedent. Its subject was 
religion. It was homo-centric. It was theocentric. It was 
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Christo-centric. These facts are enough to make the Parlia- 
ment memorable in history. 


The Golden Rule has made a triumphal circuit of the 
world, but this is not all. The Lord’s Prayer has been sol- 
emnly used as the universal prayer by a World’s Parliament 
of Religions, but this is not all. The Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount are the acknowledged highest ethical 
ideals of the world, but this is not ali. An unspeakable rev- 
erence for Christ’s religious teaching and authority and 
character, wholly aside from any definite teaching as to the 
mysterious nature of His Person, has pervaded the best- 
instructed populations of the whole earth. 


’ 


‘‘The Unitarian paper here,’’ says Dr. Barrows, the organ- 
izer of the Parliament, writing to your present speaker, from 
Chicago, January 16, ‘‘ criticises my history for being Christo- 
centric instead of homo-centric. But it is not my fault. The 
Parliament was Christo-centric, and I suppose the universe 
itself is also Christo-centric.’’ 

Primitive Monotheism, it has now been proved, was the 
well-spring of most of the non-Christian faiths. It is a 
proverb in the science of comparative religion that the 
younger the polytheism, the fewer the gods. . 

Monotheism has made a triumphal circuit of the world. 
All polytheism is moribund. Pan is dead. The gods of 
Olympus are dead. Thor is dead. The great heart of man 
speaks its belief in one personal God. ‘This testimony is 
man’s. It is also God’s, for God made man. ‘The normal 
outcome of man’s highest faculties age after age is a self-rev- 
elation of the author of those faculties. 


Prof. Schaff, the greatest church historian of his day in 
America, said to Dr. Noble, as the two friends sat together 
on the platform of Madison Square Garden, before the 
audience of fifteen or twenty thousand delegates and friends 
of the Christian Endeavor societies in 1890: ‘‘ Whoever 
writes the history of the church in our day must notice 
this meeting.’’ On the platform of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, after leading the assembly in the Lord’s 
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Prayer, this veteran scholar made the most pathetic speech 
of his life, which ended soon after : 


‘This is short notice to speak to be given one who has just risen from 
the dead. A little more than a year ago I was struck down by apoplexy, 
but I bave recovered through the mercy of God, and am a miracle to 
myself. I was warned by physicians and friends not to come to Chicago, 
They said it would kill me. Well, let it kill me. I was determined to 
bear my last dying testimony to the cause of Christian union, in which 
I have been interested all my life. But I think the Lord will give me 
strength to survive this Parliament of Religions. The idea of this Par- 
liament will survive all criticism. The critics will die, but the cause will 
remain. And assure as God is the Truth, and as sure as Christ is the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life, His Word will be fulfilled, and there 
will be one flock and one Shepherd,’’ (Barrows, P. of R., p. 133.) 


II. 


It is a felicitous feat in the art of international transit to 
bring together a Parliament that really deserves to be called 
a World’s Parliament. ‘This has been done. Fifty years ago 
such an achievement would have been very difficult, an 
hundred years ago practically impossible. 

Prof. Schaff, in a recent admirable work on the Introduc- 
tion to Theology (Theological Propzedeutic, p. 381) tells us 
he never heard of Jonathan Edwards until he'met Prof. Park 
at Leipsic as a student, in 1843. The young Swiss sug- 
gested to Prof. Herzog, who had never heard of Edwards, 
that an article on him should be prepared for Herzog’s famous 
religious Cyclopedia, by Prof. Park or Prof. Stowe, and the 
latter prepared the article. This was only fifty years ago. 
Jonathan Edwards was even then not well known in theolog- 
ical circles of the most learned nation on earth, but now we 
must know Keshub Chunder Sen, and Mozoomdar, and a 
score of others of India, and Pung Kwang Yu, and others of 
China, and Neesima and Sawayama and Ichihara and Fuku- 
zawa and others of Japan, if we are to be fairly abreast of the 
times. 

Azoka’s Parliament, held some twenty-four centuries ago, 
represented only Buddhism. Akbar’s Parliament, as Vivi 
Kananda, the Hindoo monk, said in Chicago, was little more 
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than a parlor-meeting. Representatives of various faiths 
debated before the Emperor, in order that he might form an 
opinion of their respective merits. 

It must be conceded that the Parliament of Religions 
was a World’s Parliament. There are now but seventy- 
five organized states in the whole world. Of these only 
eighteen occupy eighty-seven hundredths of its entire sur- 
face. The Parliament of Religions had in it participants 
from thirty nations. It was estimated that these nations 
contain 1,200,000,000 of men, or fully three-quarters of 
the entire population of the globe. Every great historic 
non-Christian faith was represented—Hindooism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shintoism, Parsee- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Judaism. The Christian world was 
present in the persons of prelates of Greek Church, Rom- 
ish Church, Armenian Church, and leading preachers, theo- 
logians and authors from the Protestant, Evangelical, the 
Lutheran, the Reformed, the Church of England, and the 
missionary circles of the world. The liberal churches of 
Universalists, Unitarians and Swedenborgians had their part 
in the conference. 

Two hundred Congresses ran through six months at the 
World’s Fair. ‘The Parliament of Religions occupied seven- 
teen days in September, with usually three sessions each day. 
It heard one hundred and seventy carefully prepared papers 
and addresses and had a series of audiences aggregating one 
hundred and fifty thousand people. On its advisory commit- 
tees, made up of men who deliberately gave the use of their 
names, were more than three thousand persons prominent in 
the foremost religious organizations of Christendom, besides 
scores of able representatives of the chief non-Christian faiths 
of the whole world. 

It cannot be said that scholarly and devout orthodoxy 
failed to assert itself at the World's First Parliament of Relig- 
ions. Among the most trenchant and powerful of all the 
papers read were those of Prof. George P. Fisher on Chris- 
tianity as a Religion based upon Incontrovertible Historical 
Facts; Prof. Schaff on Zhe Reunion of Christendom ; Canon 
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Freemantle on the same subject; Prof. Momerie on 7he Ra- 
tional and Moral Demonstration of the Being of God; Prof. 
Valentine on the same subject; Prof. W. T. Harris on 
the same; Archbishop Latas on Zhe Greek Church, Dr. 
Maxom on 7he Argument for Immortality ; Pres. Washburn 
on JMJohammedanism ; Dr. Munger on Christianity as Inter- 
preted by Literature ; Dr. George F. Pentecost on Zhe /nvin- 
cible Gospel; Dr. Brand on Christian Evangelists; B. Fay 
Mills on Christ the Saviour of the World ; Count Bernstorff on 
The Religious State of Germany, Prof. Townsend on Zhe 
Persistence of Bible Orthodoxy ; Miss Willard on A White Life 
for Two, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson on Zhe Attitude of Chris- 
tianity toward other Religions ; Dr. Dennis on The Message of 
Christianity to other Religions; Rev. Dr. H. H. Jessup on 
The Religious Mission of the English Speaking Nations ; Rev. 
Dr. G. C. Lorimer on 7he Baptist Churches ; Rev. George T. 
Candlin on Christian Unity in Missions ; Prof. F. G. Peabody 
on Christianity and the Social Question ; Rev. M. 1,. Gordon 
on Buddhism in Japan; Rev. R. A. Hume on Christian and 
Hindoo Thought ; Rev. D. J. Burrill on [What Christianity has 
Wrought for America; Rev. W. R. Alger on How to Achieve 
Religious Unity ; Prof. M.S. Terry, on Zhe Sacred Books of 
the World ; Rev. Dr. G. W. Lee, on Christ the Reason of the 
Universe ; Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, on America’s Duty to 
China ; Rev. F. E. Clark, on Christianity as Seen by a Voy- 
ager Around the World; Rev. H. K. Carroll, on The Present 
Religious Condition of America ; Bishop Keane on Zhe Uti- 
mate Religion ; Bishop Dudley on Zhe //istoric Christ; and 
Dr. Boardman on Christ the Unifier of Mankind. 

The Parliament must be judged by its official record. 
When this is read, various misapprehensions caused by frag- 
mentary reports, or partisan feeling, will appear curiously 
unfounded. It is fiction and not fact to assert that in the 
Parliament doctrinal equality among religions was granted 
and all faiths put on one level; or that liberalism triumphed 
on the whole; or that Buddhism triumphed; or that the 
Pope's portrait hung over the platform ; or that Roman Cath- 
olicism made a better general impression than Protestantism ; 
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or that evangelical speakers took a craven and apologetic 
attitude; or that missionaries did not appear well; or that 
all the non-Christians were men of small calibre ; or that dis- 
tinctively orthodox views were never favored by the audiences. 

President Bonney in his opening address on the first day of 
the Parliament said, ‘‘ No attempt is here made to treat all 
religions as of equal merit. Any such idea is expressly dis- 
claimed.’’ Count Bernstorff, of Germany, whose scholarly 
orthodoxy no one will doubt, said in his first speech before 
the Parliament: ‘‘I, for myself, declare that I am here as 
an individual evangelical Christian, and that I should never 
have set my foot in this Parliament if I thought it signified 
anything like a consent that all religions are equal, and that 
it is only necessary to be sincere and upright. I can consent 
to nothing of this kind. I believe only the Bible to be true, 
and Protestant Christianity the only true religion. I wish no 
compromise of any kind.’’ (Barrows, P. of R., p. 93.) With 
this keynote all the proceedings were in harmony to the last 
moment of the sessions. ‘‘ The laws of the Congress forbid- 
ding controversy or attack,’’ said President Bonney in his 
closing speech on the last night of the Parliament, ‘‘ have on 
the whole been wonderfully well observed. No system of 
faith or worship has been compromised by this friendly con- 
ference.’’ ( Barrows, P. of R., p. 185.) ‘‘Concession,’’ says 
Professor Toy, of Harvard University, ‘‘formed no part of 
the scheme of the Parliament. The element of positiveness 
and certainty was not lacking on the Christian side. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic church did not intend to yield one iota of 
its faith ; yet it took a large and earnest part in the proceed- 
ings. No one of the speakers believed himself to be conced- 
ing anything.’’ (Zhe New World, Dec. 1893, p. 736.) It is an 
almost inexplicable confusion of thought that has led certain 
critics of the Parliament to accuse it of putting all faiths on a 
level. Doctrinal equality and parliamentary equality are very 
different things. The former was explicitly denied and the 
latter explicitly asserted. Nowhere did any speaker make 
any doctrinal concessions to other faiths than his own. 

It is to be remembered constantly that the Parliament was 
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not called to found an universal religion ; that it was zoft a 
debating society ; that it was zof a place for the wearing of 
bland masks; that it was zof a surrender of Christianity to 
non-Christian faiths ; that it was zof a surrender of non-Chris- 
tian faiths to Christianity ; that it was zo/ a political assembly ; 
that it, nevertheless, was of indifferent to moral and political 
reform, national and international. 


Ill. 


Professor Tholuck was accustomed to call paganism, star- 
light ; Judaism, moonlight ; Christianity, sunlight. One of 
Dr. Barrows’ many eloquent epigrams at the Parliament was 
that light has no fellowship with darkness but that light has 
a certain degree of fellowship with twilight. It may be 
admitted that before moonlight appears the starlight is better 
than no light ; and that before sunlight appears the moon- 
light is better than starlight. But if any inferior light sets 
itself up as better than superior light then the inferior light 
may itself be a peril. 

1. It is a matter of great interest that the First World’s 
Parliament of Religions practically agreed in a definition of 
religion. 

A definition of religion that the four continents and the ten 
thousand isles of the sea will generally recognize as valid is 
a very important and as some think a very difficult matter. 
What objection is there to these general definitions ? 

Glad Conformity to God. 

The Unresisted Life of God in the Soul of Man, 

Rejoicing Acceptance of God as both Saviour and Lord. 

The Love and Worship of God and the Love and Service of 
Man. 

All these definitions were used in the World’s Parliament 
of Religions, and the last of the list officially. (Barrows, P. 
of R., p. 68.) 

Self-surrender to the Self-evident, is the most universal of 
all religious and scientific watchwords. It is one which all 
sane men must accept and one which no logical mind can 
accept without coming into harmony with the Biblical cans 
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and cannots, which are appeals to strictly self-evident truth. 

Self-surrender to the Self-evident—Iimitation of the Mind that 
was in Christ. 

This is a double watchword almost certain to-day to meet 
with general acceptance among men of religious disposition 
and enlightened minds anywhere. ‘The peerlessness of Christ 
as a sinless example and as a religious teacher, is already, in 
the best educated populations, a firmly crystallizing line in 
the supreme article of a cosmopolitan faith. 

Can there be a definition of religion sufficiently broad and 
yet not including a definite statement of belief in God’s ex- 
istence as a Person? Can the pantheist, the agnostic, or the 
atheist be in any true sense religious? ‘To meet these ques- 
tions, it was my fortune to propose in the Parliament the fol- 
lowing definition of religion in its most general form : 

Delight in saying I wii, whenever the Still Small Voice 
whispers THOU OUGHTEST. 

This is a more severe definition than it seems for it contains 
the word whenever. It means 

Continuous, Glad Conformity to Conscience, 
and this means 

Rejoicing Self-surrender to the Self-evident, 
and this means 

Utter and Affectionate Loyalty to the Best Light the Soul 
possesses or can obtain. 

Under these last definitions, there is a sense in which even 
the pantheist, the agnostic or the atheist may be religious. 
In this sense, religion ought to seem to any sane human being 
a reasonable duty. But behind Loyalty to Light and Self-sur- 
render to the Self-evident, and to the Still Small Voice, stands 
always He who has, and is, andis tocome. To all these defi- 
nitions of religion, all the Christians and most of the non- 
Christian participants in the World’s Parliament of Religions 
would agree. If Christians alone were to give a definition of 
Religion in its full Biblical meaning they would undoubtedly 
call it 

Assent and Consent to God ; 
or more particularly, 
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The Conviction of the Intellect that God, or God in Christ 7s, 
and the Affectionate Choice of the Heart that He should be, both 
our Saviour and our Lord , 
or yet more definitely 

Permanent Deliverance from the Love of Sin and the Guilt 
of it through the New Birth and the Atonement. 

2. The greatest of all the salient facts concerning the First 
World’s Parliament of Religions is that although it by no 
means agreed on a Universal Religion, it did practically agree 
on what the tests of the Best Religion are. 

By what tests is the best religion to be known? Are there 
any tests as to the justice and validity of which there is likely 
to be cosmopolitan agreement ? Face to face witha World’s 
First Parliament of Religions, what tests may an alert and 
candid mind depend upon as indisputably fair and worthy of 
world-wide acceptance ? 

As five such tests which any World’s Parliament ought to 
endorse, and most of which have been used by all the faiths, 
but which I would apply in constant combination, I venture 
to emphasize the following : 

1. The Best Religion must have the best attainable Doc- 
trine of Gop—His existence, personality, attributes. 

2. The Best Religion must have the best attainable Doc- 
trine of MAN. 

3. The Best Religion must have the best attainable Doc- 
trine of the Relations between God and Man and must trans- 
mute this doctrine into LIFE. 

4. The Best Religion must meet successfully the demands 
of Science, not falsely so called. 

5. The Best Religion must be approved by Experience, 
varied and prolonged. 

Gop, MAN, HArRMoNy OF GOD AND MAN, SCIENCE, .Ex- 
PERIENCE. These are the adequate and indisputably fair 
tests of all schemes of religious Faith and Practice. 

(See the Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble’s masterly address on Chvis- 
tianity in the Light of the Parliament of Religions, as published 
in The Standard, Chicago, Dec. 14, 1893.) 

Applying these tests to all the Religions of the world, we 
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are to ask which has the best doctrine of God? Which the 
best doctrine of Man? Which the best doctrine and life 
harmonizing God and Man? Which best bears the inspec- 
tion of Science? Which is best approved by prolonged and 
varied experience of men and nations? Has Christianity in 
its scholarly and aggressive forms anything to fear from the 
application of these tests? 

Has not every other religion almost everything to fear ? 

It is to be taken for granted that men will havea religion 
and that educated and conscientious men will have the best. 
In the struggle for existence, the fittest religions survive, under 
the law of what St. Paul calls God's purpose according to selec- 
tion. ‘This last is a scriptural phrase of unfathomed depth. 

3. The Parliament exhibited the strategic position of 
churchesin the Occident. As James Russell Lowell has said : 
‘“The whole world now has but one set of nerves and we all 
have the headache together.’’ The eyes of the Orient are 
fastened on the Occident in this generation as they are likely 
never to be fastened after another century has passed. This 
is the transitional hour for the Orient, and the Occident is at 
present its leader—but subject to prompt dismissal after a 
season. 

4. The next most memorable feature of the Parliament 
was its exhibition of the practical unity of the world’s stand- 
ards of judgment in the chief matters of common morality and 
justice. 

The Parliament would not listen to a defence of polygamy. 

It abhorred the spirit of caste. 

It called for the Christianization of Christendom. 

5. It gave a friendly hearing to every sound scheme of 
philanthropy and practical reform. 

6. It listened eagerly to the freshest inculcations of ad- 
vance philosophy and science. 

7. It assumed man’s freedom and responsibility, and ex- 
alted the religion of conscience. 


8. It relied upon the facts of personal immortality and of 
a judgment to come beyond death. 
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g. It exhibited Catholic, Protestant, and Greek church in 
agreement as tothe conditions of the peace of the soul. 

10. It received with the greatest favor the most orthodox 
and fervid Christian evangelists. 

11. It was willing to hear the best that any Christian or 
non-Christian faith could say for itself. 

12. It concealed the seamy side of the non-Christian faiths. 

13. It exhibited the seamy side of nominal Christianity 
and denounced with the applause of real Christians the na- 
tional and international crimes of merely nominal Christians. 

14. It heard criticisms on Christian Missions and brought 
out effective replies to these strictures. 

15. It showed that the rivals and opponents of Christian- 
ity have judged it chiefly by its caricatures and counterfeits. 

16. It honored Occidental literature, religious, historical, 
philosophical and scientific. 

17. It heard papers and addresses from women and em- 
phasized the indispensableness of woman’s work for woman 
in all nations. 

18. It asserted with the most marked conviction and re- 
iteration the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men 
and the solidarity of the race. 

19. It united often in the Lord’s Prayer and by implica- 
tion committed itself to the Universal Religion which that 
Universal Prayer expresses. 

20. Incontrasts and contacts of Christian and non-Chris- 
tian faiths, it showed that some of the best of the latter may 
be more or less efficient, but that only the former is sufficient 
to meet the temporal and eternal necessities of men. 

21. It ended at Calvary, with devout assertion of the ne- 
cessity of men’s deliverance from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it. 

IV. 

One very significant subsidiary fact in the Parliament 
was that it exhibited the essential agreement of average Oc- 
cidental liberalism and Oriental theistic eclecticism. One 
Hindoo monk maintained that it is a sin to call men sinners. 
No doubt, however, it would be safer for the world to adopt 
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as a religious leader the devout Keshub Chunder Sen, rather 
than the iconoclastic Theodore Parker ; or the mystic, almost 
orthodox Mozoomdar, rather than the polished, but icy and 
superficial Matthew Arnold. The various theistic societies of 
India, especially the Brahmo Somaj—or society of worshipers 
of God—command our respect by their spiritual faith and 
their courageous work in practical reform. But their best 
doctrines are adopted from Christianity. On leaving our 
shores, after a second visit, Mozoomdar spoke in New York 
of the leaders of liberalism in the United States whom he had 
met as ‘‘mostly cold-blooded men.’’ In his opinion it was 
the orthodox believer who is enthusiastic, devout, full of wor- 
ship, full of missionary power, full of tenderness. The lib- 
eral thinkers of the world have so little spiritual personality, 
that they have little spiritual authority. This higher faith 
was necessary, he urged, for the genuine and effective human- 
itarianism; ‘‘the more liberal men become, the more they 
relax their grasp of the personality of God, the less they care 
for the persons of their fellow men.’’ 

One of the most valuable acts of the management of the 
Parliament was to appoint committees representing the evan- 
gelical faiths, the Roman Catholic and the Greek churches, 
the liberal churches and the ethnic faiths to prepare each a 
list of its one hundred best authors for publication. It was 
my fortune to suggest this measure and I ventured to do so 
because among the educated classes in the Orient readers of 
Occidental literature are very numerous. ‘‘ The passion for 
reading,’’says Bishop Hurst, ‘‘ has struck every part of India. 
It is the universal mania. It is for the western Christian 
world to say what kind of reading it shall be.’’ (/ndzka, p. 
62.) The following list of one hundred authors suggested by 
a committee representing the evangelical faiths has been scat- 
tered far and wide, and may safely be commended to readers 
in the Occident as well as in the Orient. 


EvIDENCES.—I. Historical: Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief; Storrs, Historical 
Effects of Christianity ; Paley, Evidences (with modern notes); Whate- 
ley, Evidences; Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus; Liddon, Divinity of 
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Our Lord; Dorner, Person of Christ: Edersheim, Life of Christ; 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ; Weiss, Life of Christ; Luthardt, 
Lectures ; Sayce, Ancient Monuments; Rawlinson, Seven Great Orien- 
tal Monarchies; Bruce, Apologetics: Christianity Defensively Stated ; 
Pressensé, First Three Centuries of the Christian Church. II. Philo- 
sophical: Butler, Analogy ; Janet, Final Causes; Boyd, Modern Thought; 
Christlieb, Modern Doubt ; Lotze, Microcosmus; Kant, Practical Rea- 
son ; McCosh, Intuitions; Wallace, Darwinism; Gray, Darwiniana ; 
Beale, Protoplasm; Dana, Geology; Martensen, Ethics; Flint, The- 
ism; Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, Kingdom of God; Browne, 
Philosophical Works ; Hopkins, the Law of Love ; Porter, The Human 
Intellect; Wright, Logic of Christian Evidences; Edwards, On the 
Will, and other works; Muller (Max), Lectures on Religion; Words- 
worth, The One Religion. 


History.—Neander, Collected Works; Schaff, History of the 
Church, Creeds of Christendom; Fisher, History of the Reformation, 
Church History ; Dorner, History of the Protestant Theology ; Milman, 
History of Christianity ; Neal, History of the Puritans; Stanley, Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church ; Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine ; 
Gieseler, Church History. 


BIOGRAPHY.— 

SUBJECT. AUTHOR, SUBJECT. AUTHOR. 
Luther, Life by Kostlin. Bunyan, Life by Brown. 
Calvin, ss Dyer. Carey, “ Smith. 
Knox, “ McCrie. Brainard, - Edwards. 
Wesley, si Tyerman. Livingstone, ‘ Blaikie, 
Edwards, ss Dwight. Judson, a Wayland. 
Chalmers, _ Hanna. Washington, ‘ Irving. 
Johnson, ws Boswell. Cromwell, - Carlyle. 
Arnold, vs Stanley. Paton, Autobiography. 


Beecher, Lyman, Autobiography. 
Augustine’s Confessions. 


DEVOTIONAL READING.—I. /Fyrose: Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Holy War; Phelps, Still Hour, other writings; Doddridge, Rise and 
Progress ; Drummond, The Greatest Thing in the World ; Rutherford, 
Letters ; Taylor, Holy Living and Dying ; Baxter’s Saint’s Rest ; Meyer, 
B. F., Works ; Kempis (Thomas 4), Imitation of Christ; Hare, Memo- 
ries of the Comforter: McCheyne, Memoir by Bonar (Andrew A). II. 
Poetry : Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Tennyson, R, Browning, E. B. 
Browning, Whittier, Keble. 

SysTEMS.—Foster, Strong, Finney, H. B. Smith, Hodge. 

DiscoursES.—Chalmers, Spurgeon, Beecher, Bushnell, Brooks, Mac- 
Laren, Robertson, South, Hooker, Howe, Park, Munger. 

SPECIAL TREATISES.—Miiller, Doctrine of Sin; Fairbairn, Studies 
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in The Life of Christ ; Charnock, On the Attributes; Uhlhorn, Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism ; Wescott, the Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion ; Mulford, The Republic of God; Oehler, Theology of the Old Tes- 
tament; Delitzsch, System of Biblical Psychology; Candlish, Fatherhood 
of God; Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural; Mozley, Miracles; 
Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in New Testament; Leathes, The Relig- 
ion of The Christ ; Stuckenberg, Christian Sociology. 

COMMENTATORS.—Henry, Lange, Alford, Meyer. 

REFERENCES.—Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia; Smith, Dictionary of 
the Bible; Funk and Wagnalls, Encyclopedia of Missions; McClin- 
tock and Strong, Enclycopedia. 

COMMITTER OF PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS MAKING 
THE ABOVE SELECTION.—The Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., Chairman, the 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., the Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., 
Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, Joseph Cook, LL.D., the Rev. S. J. McPherson, 
D. D., Dr. George E. Post, the Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D. D., and the 
Rev. Prof. James S. Dennis, D. D. 


V. 


The Occident must set about the work of understanding 
the Orient. Still more important is it for the Orient to apply 
itself to the task of understanding the Occident, and both the 
East and the West must jointly and devoutly study all the self- 
revelations of God, and of these the chief are not suns or stars, 
but the Divine voices in Conscience and Reason and Revela- 
tion, and above all in the Words and Work and Person of 
Him whose name is /mmanuel, or God with us. 

The isolation of all the ethnic and non-Christian faiths 
is broken up. Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confucianism, have 
indeed endured for ages, but in comparative seclusion from 
the central currents of the world’s life. Every alien faith must, 
sooner or later, come into contact with Christianity and be 
exposed to its rivalry and to that of science. 

What ethnic religion has in it the elements of perpetuity in 
rivalry with Christianity and Science ? 

No alien faith can fail to be exposed to such rivalry. 

No such faith, as an organized whole, can endure it. 

It is astonishing that it can have entered into the mind of 
any participant in the Parliament that Christianity, as certain 
Buddhist priests have asserted in Japan, fears the rivalry of 
non-Christian faiths. 
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A Confucian closed an elaborate prize essay at the Parlia- 
ment by saying: ‘‘ When the sun and moon appear, there is no 
need of candles’’—meaning that Confucianism is the sun and 
Christianity the candle. So some Occidental liberals have 
spoken of Christ and other Masters. Under the shadow of 
Harvard University yonder, the eloquent McKensie once 
said: ‘‘If I were to write a book on that subject, I should 
entitle it, ‘ Zhe Sun and other fire-flies.’”’ 

Christianity conquered the ancient religions and philoso- 
phies of Greece and Rome. It absorbed their best elements 
and suppressed their worst. The religions and philosophies 
with which Christianity to-day stands in contrast and conflict 
are every one of them inferior to those of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. If Christianity, when an infant, was not dazzled by 
the Gods of Olympus, nor by Stoicism, nor by Platonism, 
nor by Eclecticism, still less, now that it is a giant, will it be 
dazzled by any lights less brilliant than those of the ancient 
faiths and philosophies. The greater victory assures the 
lesser. The non-Christian nations could not exclude Chris- 
tianity if they would, and the most enlightened of them 
would not if they could. Christian nations, with all their 
faults, have Peerless Political Institutions, Peerless Moral and 
Social Reforms, Peerless Literature, Philosophy, Science and 
Art, Peerless Family Life and Peerless Churches, because 
they have a Peerless Bible and a Peerless Christ. These 
seven facts are the Pleiades cluster in the canopy of modern 
history. And the World’s First Parliament of Religions 
marks the unobscured rising of that constellation above the 


vapors that yet cling to the lowest and most distant horizons 
of our time. 
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THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. 2 vols., Svo., pp. 1600. Chicago: The Parlia- 
ment Publishing Co. 1893. 


These two magnificent volumes must contain more than half a million 
of words, subtracting all the spaces for the very rich and valuable illus- 
trations. The portraits of the volumes are worthy of study. Of course 
some are indifferent, but many of them are expressions of character that 
accord with all that is known of the individual. 

This World’s Parliament is too vast for minute criticism. To bring 
together all the religions of the world on the common plane of the 
brotherhood of man, and to give to each one perfect freedom to present 
its own case before the audience of the world, is a noble humanitarian 
measure. Itis in no respect an evangelical and hardly a religious meas- 
ure. It is simply a scheme out of which may come certain results to 
civilization and general human progress. Many prejudices are removed 
and the heathen religions appear better than some forms of Christianity. 

By necessity the presentations were one-sided. They lacked complete_ 
ness of delineation and are of little scientific value. The writers wished 
to conciliate a Christian audience, and they were not all true to their 
own faiths. The Moslem advocate, Mr. Webb, asserted some things in 
plain contradiction to the Koran. He would be condemned as a heretic 
by the Sheik Al Islam of Constantinople. He declared that the Koran 
did not establish polygamy. He might just as well have said it did not 
establish the solar system. It recognizes polygamy and legalizes and 
regulates it. He passed over entirely the great gulf of the death pen- 
alty to the renegade from Islam, of the denial of Christian evidence 
against a Moslem, of slavery and concubinage and the general degrada- 
tion of women in Moslem countries. His paper might be entitled, ‘* The 
way in which Mr. Webb would like to have Christians view Islam.’’ As 
any contribution to our knowledge of Islam it is not of the slightest 

value. 

We have not lived thirty-five years in the dominant regions of the 
other faiths. We cannot suppose them to be very different in the gen- 
eral characteristics of their presentation from that here made of Islam. 

There is much that is true and beautiful in them all but even in these 
respects they are not equal to those dead faiths of Greece and Rome 
that have forever passed away. Heathenism has gained nothing in two 
thousand years. Politically it has almost retired from the field. Intel- 
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lectually it produces nothing. It is on the defensive against Christian 
missions. Christianity in India has gained thirty-three per cent upon 
its number in the last decade. Heathenism has not gained three per 
cent upon its number. In ten or fifteen decades, where will heathenism 
be? 

The earnest Christian reader cannot go over these efforts of the poly- 
theistic nations without some painful thoughts. There is no way of 
salvation in them. There is no sense of sin as the attribute of a free 
moral agent in rebellion. There is no way of salvation from without. 
There is no Redeemer who comes in compassion to the rescue. The 
eternal future is dark and gloomy. 


Christianity appearedin all hercolors. Rome asserted her supremacy 
and probably added to her prestige. She never loses an opportunity to 
put herself, if possible, at the front. In this case she was invited to do 
so, and many opportunities were offered her as though she were a friend 
to Evangelical Christianity. We do not profess to comprehend the 
reasons for such acourse. ‘The various sections of liberal Christianity 
often had the floor. The Bible was easily disposed of or torn into such 
shreds that few will care to collect them. Inspiration is made much of 
and is a quality of all great men. The authority of the Bible with 
regard to itself is entirely ignored. The authority of Christ is also set 
aside and there remains only that which each man judges to be right. 
You take these old writings of uncultured men who had some good 
thoughts and you write your own Bible out of them, choosing and 
rejecting as you please. This whole school of liberalism wears a some- 
what speckled uniform in which one color prevails in one, and another 
color prevails in another. But in certain things they all agree, that 
evangelical Christianity is fanaticism and that a good moral life, helpful 
to ourselves and also to our neighbor, is all that is required of us. One 
can live freely to Christ and the world and the flesh—and as for the devil 
there is no such being. In some places this seems to be the religion of 
wealth and culture, and its adherents hope to see it become the universal 
religion. It will coalesce with all that is good in heathen Judaism and 
Islam, and the world will have its millennium in the easiest, the most 
natural and gracious manner possible. This sort of religion has been 
boldly and eloquently proclaimed at the great parliament. 


Evangelical religion also had its able and brave defenders, who stood 
by the Bible as the word of God. They emphasized with the utmost 
earnestness the Decalogue as of divine authority, the necessity of dis- 
cipleship to Christ by the renewing power of the Holy Spirit, the 
sanctity of the Sabbath and the divine origin of the church. 
Among those who spoke with eloquence and power in defence of the 
gospel were, Dr. Pentecost, Joseph Cook, Bishop Dudley, B. Fay Mills, 
Professor Wilkinson, Dr. George D. Boardman, Professor Fisher, Canon 
Freemantle, Count Bernstorff of Berlin and many missionaries. The 
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addresses and papers by these men had great effect. Thousands heard 
from their lips for the first time the way of salvation. The cross of 
Christ was held up before large audiences as destined to draw all men to 
the Crucified as the only Saviour. 

What will be the final outcome in religion and morals of this unique 
and wonderful assembly is not yet known. It will be judged variously. 
It was a grand occasion for so many religions to assemble together and 
look each other in the face with courtesy and gentleness imposed upon 
all. Dr. Barrows, who originated the plan, conducted the Parliament 
as few men could have done. Under his masterful leadership there was 
no possibility of disorder. The close of his volumes is solemn and 
pathetic. All hearts will be touched at his reference to his noble boy 
lying dead in his house. For seventeen days the Lord’s Prayer was 
used by all the members of the Parliament. All of every faith bowed 
the head and solemnly and earnestly joined in the Lord’s Prayer, thus 
acknowledging the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD. Being the Kerr 
Lectures for 1890-91. By James Orr, D. D., Professor of Church 
- History in the United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh. Andrew 

Elliot, Edinburgh. 1893. 8vo., pp. 541. 

This is a timely and thorough treatment of the most urgent questions 
now before the world concerning philosophy and religion. It is a very 
able book, besides being unquestionably orthodox and evangelical. It 
will be found of high interest to the general reader, but is indispensable 
to students of recent movements in theology. Its chief topic is the 
relations of Christianity to modern views of the world. It contains 
replies to Pantheism, Deism, Agnosticism, Pessimism and defends a liv- 
ing, spiritual Theism. It is particularly full and rich in its citations of 
the freshest discussions by experts of the various branches of these 
topics. The author is not thrown off his balance by the theory of evolu- 
tion and yet gives due attention to speculations under that name. The 
immortality of the soul, the freedom of the human will, the authority of 
conscience, the incarnation of God in Christ, the Divine provisions for 
redemption from sin, the idea of the Kingdom of God, the sociological 
problems of modern times, are among the subjects which this work dis- 
cusses with affluence of learning and with so much good judgment, 
courage and reformatory insight that we cannot omit it in our list of 
works bearing on recent reform. It is a book for the statesman as well 
as the preacher, and for the philanthropist as well as the theologian. 
THEOLOGICAL PROPA:DEUTIC. A General Introduction to the Study of 

Theology. By Philip Schaff, D. D., LL.D. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 1893. 8vo. pp. 536. 

Professor Schaff’s memorable and pathetic speech at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions places an aureole about his head, for he died at his 
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post of duty, acting as a church reformer and church historian. His 
physicians predicted his death in case he attended the Parliament but 
so eager was he to bear his testimony to the cause of Christian union 
that he disregarded this warning. His exposure to the heats of an 
unusually sultry September and to the various discomforts of travel had 
a fatal effect. His departure is a great bereavement to all the churches 
of the Protestant world. Born in Switzerland, educated in Germany 
and adopting America as his field of activity as author and professor in 
Church History, he has been for many years our most accomplished 
internationalist. No one of our theological instructors in the United 
States had as thorough and comprehensive a knowledge as he possessed 
of modern theological, historical and philosophical literature in the 
German language. He understood England and America also, as no 
German professor of his time except, possibly, Professor Christlieb, has 
done. 

In this Theological Propzedeutic or General Introduction to the Study 
of Theology we have the precious result of his prolonged studies in a 
department in which America hitherto has produced almost nothing of 
importance. This volume is a manual for studeuts in the methodology, 
bibliography and encyclopedia of the various branches of theology, 
exegetical, historical, systematic and practical. The value of the book 
to beginners in these branches cannot fail to be very great. We com- 
mend it also to the use of those who wish to review these topics and 
place themselves abreast of the most recent discussions of these themes. 
This manual is very rich in references to the latest literature of its 
topics. It concludes with a special bibliography of sixty pages of titles 
of books appropriate for a ministerial library. We notice very few 
errors in the references to controverted matters, and yet on page 286 it 
is incorrectly stated that ‘‘the Court has decided in favor of a liberal 
construction ”’ of the Seminary Creed in the famous Andover Case. The 
Court remanded the Case to the Visitors on technical grounds and gave 
no decision as to the interpretation of the Creed. The Visitors of the 
Seminary are expected to give a decision on the merits of the case. 
Professor Schaff is very cordial in his references to the two Professors 
Hodge of Princeton, Professor Shedd and Henry B. Smith of New York, 
Professor Taylor of New Haven and Professor Park of Andover. (pp. 
385, 498.) 

Concerning Edwards’ Doctrine of the Will, Professor Schaff says: 
‘‘Edwards makes the metaphysical distinction between natural ability 
and moral inability by which. he tried to maintain a certain kind of 
freedom of the will with the denial of it.’’ This account of the Ed- 
wardean theology will hardly satisfy those who are best acquainted with 
it and regard it as by no means denying the real freedom of the will. 
Professor Schaff evidently wishes Professor Briggs to justify himself and 
leans towards his side in current controversies, (p. 401) and yet not so 
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far as to occupy dangerous ground. With all his reverence for German 
learning he concedes that ‘‘as far as practical theology and practical 
Christianity are concerned, Germany may learn much from England 
and America. State churches have the tendency to make the people 
slavishly dependent upon the Civil Government for support, while free 
churches develop individual liberty and the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. But in the development of theology as a science in all its 
branches Germany unquestionably occupies the first rank in the nine- 


teenth century.” . . . . ‘‘Onthe other hand English and Ameri- 
can divines are beginning to influence German theology by their 
published works.’’ ‘‘In reality,’’ says Harnack, ‘‘there no longer exists 


any distinction between German and English theological science. The 
exchange is now so brisk that scientific theologians of all evangelical 
lands form already one concilium.’’ And yet (p. 381) Professor Schaff 
admits that he first learned the name of Jonathan Edwards from Dr. 
Park when he studied at Berlin in 1843. ‘‘I suggested,” he says, ‘‘to 
Dr. Herzog, who had never heard of him, to secure a contribution from 
Dr. Park or Dr. Stowe in Andover for his Real-Encyclopedia. ‘This is 
the origin of the article on Edwards by Stowe, which appeared in the 
first edition of that great work in 1854.’’ 


























On the whole we have found this book a fascinating volume for 
purposes of review, and can recommend it as such for those who are in 
the commencement of professional theological study. It ought to be 
of high interest to the general reader who would keep step with the 
progress of the most vitally important departments of modern thought. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. By the Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 1893. 12 mo. pp. 
368. 

No one who desires to keep abreast with the latest and most strategic 
facts in Foreign Missions can afford to be without this book of Dr. 
Dennis’ to read, mark and mentally and spiritually assimilate. 

It is not a book to borrow from a friend or take froma library. One 
must own it, for it is invaluable for reference and the reader is con- 
stantly grateful to the author for the results of his painstaking re- 
searches in the history for the past hundred years of what Bishop 
Thoburn calls: ‘‘The leading enterprise of the coming century, the 
most sacred enterprise of all centuries.”’ 

Dr. Dennis has not omitted the Index which is an indispensable 
addition to such a work, and he has also added in the appendix a 
select bibliography of recent literature on missions, mentioning only 
volumes published since 1890. These volumes are arranged under the 
following heads: 

1. Historical, Philosophical and General. 2. Biographical. 3. 
Literature on Special Fields, 4. Literature of Comparative Religion. 
5. Periodical Literature. 6. Encyclopedias and Reports. 
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The six lectures of Dr. Dennis which make up this volume were de- 
livered in the spring of 1893 before the faculty and students of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The establishment of lectureships on mis- 
sions in our prominent theological seminaries is a sign of the times. 
The indifference to foreign missions which is the result of ignorance 
will not be tolerated in the younger ministers, and may the day speed- 
ily come when such indifference cannot be asserted without shame, as 
it is too often now, by professing Christians of either sex. 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES AT THE BIBLE INSTITUTE. So Institute Place, 
Chicago. 1893. 


Several packages of leaflets have been sent to us containing outlines 
of lectures before Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago, by Rev. John 
McNeil, Mr.-Henry Varley, of London, Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D:, Rev. 
Hubert Brooke and Rev. George C. Needham, D. D., and others of Amer- 
ica. Weare favorably impressed with the matter of these leaflets as a 
set of outlines. They are sound in substance and thoroughly Biblical in 
tone and exceedingly practical in their aim. We suppose there must be 
some advantages in the form of leaflets adopted by Mr. H. E. Merrill, 
the publisher, but for our own nse we should prefer stitched pamphlets 
instead of loose leaves in an envelope. If revised by the authors, these 
Outlines are worthy of a better and more permanent form. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, FOR 1894. London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 


Limited. 1 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill. Hodder & Stoughton, 27 
Paternoster Row. 1894. Pp. 676. 


Carlyle when out of employment in London in his early manhood had 
a scheme of writing an Annual Register. It was toexhibit a compressed 
view of the actual progress of mind in its various manifestations during 
the year. Science, literature, art and politics were to be vividly pre- 
sented in outline but without partisan spirit. (Life of Carlyle by J. 
Froude. Vol. 1. pp. 376.) 


‘Such a record,’’ says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ would now be of almost priceless 
value.”’ 

Hazell’s Annual is drawn up on lines most curiously and closely 
resembling Carlyle’s scheme. We find its annual issues steadily im- 
proving. It is arranged on the alphabetical system, but a special index 
groups articles on kindred subjects and important new articles are added 
from year to year and earlier articles are often rewritten. Next to The 
Statesman’s Year Book, the reputation of which has been established for 
many years, this annual, which is nowin its ninth year of issue, holds 
an honored place and can be safely commended as unsurpassed by any 
other publication of like character in the English language unless it be 
Appleton’s Annual American Cyclopedia. The cost of the latter, how- 
ever, prevents its popular circulation and leaves space in the list of 
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American annuals for something yet unattempted and much to be desired 
on the general plan of Hazell’s. 


THE most timely article in the January number of the Review of 
Reviews, and it may perhaps be said without contradiction, the most 
timely article in any of the magazines of the month, is upon relief for 
the unemployed in American cities. It is from the pen of the editor, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, and presents from data furnished for the most part 
later than the middle of December, the steps which have been taken in 
a number of American cities for the special relief of the unemployed in 
the present winter. It is gratifying to learn from this article that so 
much has been accomplished, and that the intelligence as well as the 
charitable disposition generally manifested is of so high an order. The 
article is divided into the following brief chapters: I, Baltimore’s 
Relief Organization; II, How Boston Approaches the Problem; III, 
Cincinnati’s Admirable Arrangements ; IV, The Situation in Chicago; 
V, Efficient Measures at Denver ; VI, The Plan in Vogue at Lynn; VII, 
Philadelphia’s Provision for the unemployed: VIII, Relief work in St. 
Louis ; IX, Private and Public Co-operation in St. Paul; X, Reports 
from Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Cleveland; XI, Pittsburg organized 
and at Work; XII, The Situation in New York. This article will be of 
the utmost value in all parts of the country for the practical informa- 
tion it compiles. Many scores of towns, larger and smaller, are begin- 
ning to appreciate the necessity of some special efforts to furnish work 
for the workless, and the presentation of methods contained in this 
article will quite suffice to set any committee upon the right track. 
Accompanying this compilation by Mr. Shaw, is a most admirable 
article written for the Review of Reviews by Dr. Washington Gladden, 
the well-known authority in matters of municipal and charitable organ- 
ization, entitled ‘‘Relief Work—JIts Principles and Methods.’’ This 
article is evidently very fresh from Dr. Gladden’s pen, and is written 
with immediate reference to the existing situation in the United States. 
The two articles taken together furnish abundant evidence that the 
Review of Reviews is fully awake to the great topic of the month. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN ON THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIG- 
IONS. 


There were one hundred and sixty Congresses, lasting six 
months. They are not ended yet. These Congresses were 
the crown of the Exposition. There were, for example, the 
African Congress; the Anthropological; the Educational ; 
the Ethical; the Literary ; the Labor; the Peace; the Philo- 
sophical ; the Sociological; the Temperance ; the Women’s ; 
etc. I seize this opportunity to pay my very warm tribute to 
the Hon. Charles C. Bonney, who conceived this stupendous 
idea, and has conducted it with rare breadth, patience and 
skill to its noble consummation. 

But if I may speak of these Congresses as the crown of the 
Exposition, I must speak of the Parliament of Religions as 
the diamond in the crown. There the intellectuality and 
there the spirituality culminated. The Parliament of Relig- 
ions! It was seventeen days in session; there were three 
sessions each day; one hundred and seventy papers were 
read. These sessions were thronged, the total attendance 
being estimated at about one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The purpose of the Parliament was not to challenge, but to 
‘* present ’’; not todenounce, but to announce ; not to debate, 
but to confer ; not to decree, but to consult; not to exhibit, 
but to interpret ; not to boast, but to learn; not to parley, 
but to inquire; not to compromise, but to comprehend; not 
to destroy, but to upbuild. In brief, the purpose of the Par- 
liament was not to ‘‘ array one form of religion against another 
form of religion; but to array (if possible) all religions 
against all irreligion.’’ 

I have already spoken of the broad and tactful Barrows, 
Chairman of the Parliament. I must follow some sort of 
order, and, therefore, I will name the speakers (such as I 
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mention at all) in the alphabetical order of their creeds. 
There were such Baptists, for example, as the eloquent Lori- 
mer, the catholic Moxom, the scholarly Wilkinson ; such a 
Brahman as the accomplished Narasima, of Madras; such 
Buddhists as the gentle Dharmapala, and the keen Hirai; 
such a Confucianist as the grave Pung Quang Yu, secretary of 
the Chinese Legation at Washington, who received a most 
enthusiastic ovation because he stood there as the rep- 
resentative of outraged China; such Congregationalists as 
the radical Abbott, the orthodox Cook, the considerate 
Noble ; such educators as the vigorous Bruce, of Scotland, 
the wise Fisher of Yale, the versatile Grant of Canada ; such 
Episcopalians as the evangelical Dudley, of Kentucky, the 
esthetic Haweis, of London, the brilliant Momerie, of 
Cambridge ; such evangelists as the gallant Fielding, the 
brave Mills, the stout Pentecost; such Greeks as the 
picturesque Archimandrite, of Damascus, the massive 
Latas of Zante, the princely Wolkonsky, of Russia ; 
such Hindoos as the devout Mozoomdar and the courtly 
Vivekananda ; such a Jain as the acute Gauthi; such Jews 
as the eloquent Gottheil, the broad Hirsch, the scholarly 
Wise ; such Methodists as the genial Arnett, the energetic 
Bristol, the militant Townsend ; such missionaries—I love to 
call their honored names—as the facile Candlin, the veteran 
Faber, the zealous Haworth, the judicious Hume, the accom- 
plished Jessup, the dignified McFarland, the venerable 
McGilvary, the learned Martin, the evangelistic Phillips, 
the scholarly Post, the enthusiastic Reid, the diplomatic 
Washburn ; such Presbyterians as the steadfast Dennis, the 
courtly Niccolls, the illustrious Schaff—how well I remember 
him as he stood on that platform, trembling from a recent 
assault of paralysis, saying he had been forbidden by his 
physician to come from New York, and adding: ‘ But if I 
die, I want to die in the Parliament of Religions’’; since then 
he has died, and this morning devout men are carrying his 
body to its burial ; such Reformers as Dike, of Massachusetts; 
Gladden of Ohio, Peabody, of Harvard University ; such Ro- 
manists as the eminent Gibbons (I say eminent because it is 
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the custom to call him his Eminence), the American Ireland, 
the catholic Keane (I do not say Roman Catholic ; he is more 
than that; he is a Catholic); such scholars as the conserva- 
tive Sir William Dawson, the progressive Henry Drummond, 
the erudite Max Muller; such a Shintoist as the gracious 
Shibata ; such Unitarians as the philosophic Alger, the versa- 
tile Hale, the enthusiastic Jones; such women (and they 
were a blessed force in the Parliament) as Laura Ormiston 
Chant, Augusta J. Chapin, Lydia H. Dickinson, Annis F. 
Eastman, Alice C. Fletcher, Mrs. C. M. Henrotin, Julia 
Ward Howe, Ida C. Hultin, Elizabeth R. Sunderland, and 
that exquisite specimen of redeemed Parsee womanhood, 
Jeanne Serabji. Did not. these and such as these, make, on 
the whole, a very respectable Parliament? They were among 
the elect spirits of mankind. 

The Spirit of the Parliament was not one of curiosity, 
or exhibition, or seizure of opportunity to express loose 
views. That spirit was the spirit of a serious, solemn anxiety. 
Earnest men and women were there. Accordingly the Parlia- 
ment was marked by courage. I never heard braver men 
speak. At the same time there was a beautiful spirit of 
courtesy. . 

The applause was often tumultuous, but it was not the 
applause of indorsement for the What; it was the applause 
of admiration for the How; not the indorsement of the senti- 
ment but admiration for the oratory. I ought to add that of 
all the instances of applause none were so rapturous as those 
which punctuated the most pronounced evangelical senti- 
ments touching sin, and salvation only through Jesus Christ. 
The very applause proved that it was a Christian Parliament. 

The Parliament has raised our spiritual zenith by heightening 
our conceptions of God. 

As the Parliament of Religions raised our spiritual zenith 
by heightening our conceptions of God; so it has broadened 
our spiritual horizon by enlarging our conceptions of Man. 

There were many august moments in the recent Parliament; 
but every morning there was a moment of supreme sublimity; 
it was in connection with the devotional service. The three 
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or four thousand people present all rose to their feet, and 
stood for a moment in silent prayer; and then some one 
whom the Chairman had selected—it might be a Presby- 
terian missionary, or the President of a Baptist College, or a 
Jewish Rabbi, ora Roman Catholic Bishop, or the leader of 
the Brahmo Somaj—led this multitude of worshipers in say- 
ing reverently with bowed heads: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as itis in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who have trespassed against us. And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

Thus representatives of mankind, and of various faiths, 
bowed in unison before the one Almighty Father, on the basis 
of His Son’s universal prayer. 

Amid all that uplifting of various sacred names, there was 
one name that towered conspicuously, sublimely, over every 
other name. Need I tell you that it was the Name which is 
above every name in this world and in the world to come? 
We criticized Mohammed, Confucius, Buddha. We criticized 
courteously, but fearlessly. But not one solitary murmur 
from South or North, West or East, was whispered against 
the character of Jesus Christ. Pagan joined with Christian 
in exalting the name of him who is the KING or KINGS, AND 
Lorp oF Lorps. No wonder that at our closing session we 
felt that the day of Pentecost had come again, and that we 
sang Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus.—Address in Philadelphia, 
October 23. 


NEW SHIP CANALS IN EUROPE. 


The opening of the Manchester, England, ship canal on 
January 1, was an event of far more than local importance. 
We in America were once in danger of falling into a kind of 
lethargy under the soothing impression that we possessed a 
monopoly of the world’s energy and audacity in engineering 
enterprises and other great material undertakings. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and it is well that we are 
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giving more heed and showing more respect to the colossal 
activities that mark the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
in Europe. The Manchester ship canal transformed a great 
interior city into a seaport. It isa fact that the new canal 
constitutes the nearest shipping point for some eight millions 
of people, nearly all of whom are engaged in manufacturing 
industries in scores of towns and cities dotted over the region 
contiguous to the adjacent cities of Manchester and Salford, 
at whose great artificial docks the canal begins. The whole 
canal is indeed an extended dock. It is twice as wide as the 
Suez canal, and deep enough for all ocean-going steamers with 
the possible exception of a very few of the largest trans- 
Atlantic liners. The cost of the undertaking has been some 
$75,000,000. The canal reaches the sea through the estuary 
of the river Mersey in the neighborhood of Liverpool. Its 
initial difficulties were great enough to have appalled the 
stoutest-hearted. The city of Liverpool exerted itself to the 
utmost to prevent the granting of the charter, holding that it 
would be a great injury to the shipping interests of Liverpool 
if Manchester were allowed to become a port. The railway 
companies, which had profited by the heavy traffic from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, were naturally up in arms against the 
project, and there were several ordinary old-fashioned canals 
which lay across the route and had to be disposed of in some 
manner. Every one of these difficulties was met and van- 
quished. Railroad lines were elevated and carried over the 
new canal on bridges. 

It is not generally known here in America, perhaps, that 
for some years the most serious engineering investigations 
have been in progress in the interest of a deep water passage 
from Paris to the sea. Itis to be regretted that Count Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, who by the way has lived on into the year 
1894, had not devoted his talents to the construction of water- 
ways at home rather than to the hopeless Panama project. 
Marvelous things could have been done for France with the 
two thousand million francs, more or less, of honest French 
money that were squandered bythe Panama company. With 
the help of the river Seine it is now considered perfectly 
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feasible from the engineering point of view, and also reason- 
ably safe on the financial side, to enter in the early future upon 
the dredging of a deep water passage from the French capital 
to the Channel coast at Havre. 

The next considerable scheme for adding a great inland city 
to the list of seaports is the Brussels ship canal project. Brus- 
sels already has a small channel for ordinary canal boats 
which makes its way to the sea, and it is proposed to utilize 
this passage, transforming it into a veritable waterway for 
ocean-going ships. The present plan does not contemplate a 
depth great enough for vessels of the first rank, but it is esti- 
mated that an expenditure of some $10,000,000 would com- 
plete the system in such a manner as to give a uniform depth 
of twenty-two feet, which would admit vessels of somewhat 
more than two thousand tons. The Belgian government has 
already made a subsidy appropriation towards the project, and 
has offered to take a considerable part of the stock of the 
canal company, so that the plan may be considered as upon a 
practically assured basis. 

Furthermore, the Paris project of direct navigable communi- 
cation with the sea is not the only ship-canal scheme that is 
now in the mindsof the French people. A great canal from 
Bordeaux on the Atlantic coast across the narrow neck north 
of the Pyrenees to Narbonne on the Mediterranean coast is 
now aproject definitely entertained. A bill for the construc- 
tion of this maritime passage was introduced in the French 
Chamber last spring, when it was explained that the waterway 
would be three hundred and twenty-five miles long, that it 
would vary in width from one hundred and twenty feet to 
some two hundred feet or more, and that it would have a 
minimum uniform depth of twenty-seven feet. Large money 
prizes were offered by the projectors of the enterprise to the 
French engineers for detailed plans, which were to be sub- 
mitted by January 1, 1894. It is to be expected that a year 
or two longer may be required for the perfection of the pre- 
liminaries, but sooner or later France will undoubtedly build 
this canal.—F vom ‘‘ The Progress of the World,’’ in the Febru- 
ary Review of Reviews. 
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DR. PATON ON THE KANAKA TRAFFIC IN THE PACIFIC. 


No more pathetic or powerful plea against the Kanaka traffic in the 
Pacific seas has ever been published than is contained in the follow- 
ing memorial to the Marquis of Ripon, Colonial Secretary in the British 
Cabinet, by the venerable John G. Paton, D. D., the most heroic mis- 
sionary of the century. 

Except for a few months in 1891, the traffic has never been 
stopped. The revelations of frightful atrocities, through the 
Royal Commission of 1885, caused a resolution to be passed 
condemning the traffic, and ordering that after a lapse of five 
years it should be totally abolished, 7. e¢., at the end of 1890. 
But labor vessels, with licenses to recruit, were allowed to 
leave Queensland up to the close of 1890, and kept returning 
with their loads of recruits until far into 1891; and as 1892 
dawned Sir Samuel Griffiths revived the traffic ‘‘ for a further 
term of ten years.’’ Sothat the only outcome of the Royal 
Commission, horrible as were the revelations brought to 
light, was a resolution, the effect of which was to throw dust 
in the eyes of the British nation, and under cover of ‘‘ Re- 
vised Regulations’’ a traffic admittedly immoral and fraudu- 
lent was revived immediately after its lease of existence, by 
the unanimous consent of the nation, had expired. So 
strong was the slave interest in Queensland, that the very 
murderers whose bloodthirsty deeds the Supreme Court and 
the Commission revealed were reprieved, after a brief im- 
prisonment, at the instance of 80,000 memorialists, and for 
the reason that ‘‘these atrocities had been common, and it 
was hard to make these men the first victims.’’ 

I would only add:—(a) that the very same vessels and 
captains are largely engaged in the traffic now that were en- 
gaged in it up to the time of its condemnation in 1885, and 
until its temporary cessation in 1891; (4) that stringent reg- 
ulations existed previously to 1885, under which the horrors 
alluded to were perpetrated, showing that they failed utterly 
in practice ; and (c) that the very recruiting vessels, proved 
by the Commission to have been most guilty, had on their 
kidnapping trips been visited by men-of-war, and got a clean 
bill, as fulfilling all the regulations. 
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FIRST MAIN CONTENTION. 


I hold, and almost every man thoroughly acquainted with 
the traffic, from long residence in the recruiting grounds, 
holds that the regulations are impracticable. 

Vice-Admiral Erskine, writing to 7he 7imes, May 25, 1892, 
says: ‘‘ Three years’ experience, in command of the Austral- 
ian station, impressed upon me that, under the most stringent 
regulations, wrongs and abuses occurred in connection with 
the labor traffic which invariably led to bloodshed and ac- 
companying complications and reprisals. The most care- 
fully-devised regulations for the conduct of the labor traffic 
will not prevent wrongs and evils from being committed.’’ 

Sir Arthur Gordon says, in a letter to Zhe Times, June 7, 
1892: ‘‘I fear it must be confessed that the danger, and even 
the probability, of abuse is enormous,’’ adding, in regard to 
the recruiting, that while Governor of Fiji, ‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing all our vigilance and all our exertions, illegal things were 
done which escaped our knowledge altogether; while, as a 
rule, those things with which we did become acquainted were 
only made known to us too late for redress or punishment to 
be possible.’’ 

Sir John B. Thurston, H. M. High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, agrees with Sir A. Gordon, and adds: ‘‘I 
am of opinion that if the regulations, which I have carefully 
perused, are properly enforced the number of laborers re- 
cruited will be wholly inadequate to meet the demand for 
them. If, on the other hand, the supply should even approx- 
imately meet the demand, the regulations will have been in 
a large measure ignored.’’ (Blue Book C. 7000. April, 1893, 
pp. 24 and 25.) 

This is the opinion also, many times repeated, of the Mis- 
sion Synod of the New Hebrides, as likewise of the agents of 
the London Missionary Society in the Western Pacific-—than 
whom none are better acquainted with the traffic at the re- 
cruiting grounds. 

The London Missionary Society at home indorse the same 
opinion, in their letter to Sir Samuel Griffiths, saying: ‘‘Its 
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knowledge of the conditions of life in the Pacific convinces 
the board that no regulations, however honestly and skill- 
fully framed, will avail to prevent gross abuse and wrong.”’ 

The Anti-slavery Society follows with the same declaration; 
and also Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and many others. 

May I now refer to one or two of the regulations to show 
the impracticability of working them ? 

1. Regulation XI. requires that ‘‘ every return passenger 
is duly landed, along with his property, not only on his own 
island, but at his own village or district, and on no account 
must any islander be landed at any island, village or district, 
other than the one from which he came originally, unless he 
expressly wishes it, in which case a full explanation of the 
circumstances must be entered in the log.”’ 

Now it is well known that the islands are isolated, difficult 
to navigate, subject to sudden hurricanes, deficient in har- 
bor accommodation, and that the recruiting is done along the 
shore, as opportunities of calm or a lee shore present them- 
selves. I entreat your lordship to consider the unlikelihood, 
nay, the impossibility, that the same conditions will be ex- 
perienced at the various places ov the return of these recruits 
after three years’ service. Suppose a.lee shore, from which 
a recruit was taken, is on his return subject to the full fury 
of a gale, how can he be landed ‘‘ at his own village or dis- 
trict’’? Or, suppose that, spite of a high sea, the expert re- 
cruit by swimming (as all the islanders can) could reach’ the 
boat to recruit to Queensland, on his return he must be duly 
landed ‘‘along with his property,’’—an impossibility, even 
under the same conditions of sea in which he was taken 
away. The smallest experience will cause any one to see 
how easily the condition ‘‘unless he expressly wishes it’’ 
may be made a way out of the difficulty. The poor returned 
Kanaka is forced to decide (‘‘ to expressly wish’’) either to 
be landed at some place other than his own village or dis- 
trict ; or at some adjacent island ; or to return to Queensland 
for a further term of service. If he elects the first alterna- 
tive he will certainly lose ‘‘his property’’ by theft or vio- 
lence, and probably his life also. If the second (he will not 
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agree to the second condition unless the adjacent island is 
Christianized, because otherwise it would be certain death 
to do so) he becomes a charge and a burden on the Christian 
natives until they can send him home. And if he is shut up 
to the last condition, the captain of the labor vessel has 
secured an easy and profitable recruit. 


SECOND MAIN CONTENTION. 


I assert further that the traffic is unprincipled, and, as such 
is unworthy of an enlightened and Christian colony ; and I 
submit a summary of the grounds for that conviction :— 

(1) Though the Islanders of the New Hebrides have no 
settled government, there are communal obligations which are 
entirely annulled by the removal of the able-bodied islander 
from his home. (2) The islands are, by the traffic, deprived 
of their best manhood, causing rapid depopulation, while the 
strength and protection of husbands and fathers are with- 
drawn. (3) The death-rate of the picked healthy men, 
whose ages vary from sixteen to forty, on the plantations, is 
a perpetual condemnation of the traffic. In 1891 the average 
over Queensland was sixty per one thousand. (4) Further, 
depopulation of the islands is caused by the introduction of 
foreign disease through the labor vessels. (5) Immorality 
is fostered on the islands by the withdrawal of the husbands ; 
constant feuds and bloodshedding arise from this source. (6) 
Immorality is equally fostered on the Queensland plantations 
by the presence.of perhaps not more than one woman to every 
twenty native healthy men. (7) So liable are the regula- 
tions to abuse, that, even in Queensland, where all is said to 
be fair’ and righteous, both in the treatment of the Kanakas 
and the faithful discharge of the obligations for their return 
at the end of their period, grave abuses arise. (8) In 
Queensland the Kanakas have no rights of citizenship. 
They are not free to take employment other than on the 
plantations. They are collected, selected, and retained by 
the planter, and are, to all intents and purposes, absolutely 
his bondmen for three years. (9) ‘The best authorities agree 
that Papuans are incapable of continued exertion such as is 
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required on the plantations. The work amongst sugarcane in 
the tropics is very unhealthy, leading to consumption, and 
the high death-rate, I have already referred to. (10) White 
laborers are paid highly for work that endangers life; but, 
with regard to the poor Kanakas, life is reckoned cheaply, 
and they are considered sufficiently well paid by 4d. a day 
with rations, for work that would otherwise cost from 5s. to 
8s. a day, the profit going to the planter. (11) I have 
abstained from putting forward, ina far more painful light 
than that indicated by the Bishop of Tasmania on page 19 of 
Blue Book C 7000 (clause C, paragraph 2) the disastrous 
effect of the traffic on our Christian Mission. 

In this connection, however, I would place on record our 
deliberate judgment that after thirty-five years’ self-sacrificing 
labor to elevate these savage peoples, during which seven 
British missionaries have been martyred on our own islands 
and some £250,000 of British money has been spent, it is but 
just that we should receive protection from Britain in our 
labors. (1) As a duty to us as British men and women ; 


(2) asa duty to civilization; and (3) I think I may add, 
as the only method of showing gratitude for the preservation 
of hundreds of British lives from what, had these islands 


been left alone, would have been a horrible fate through can- 
nibalism. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion let me point out how frequently Sir James 
Garrick and others, in replying to accusations against the 
traffic, have assured the public that so long as Sir Samuel 
Griffiths was Premier of Queensland, there was no room to 
doubt that all abuses would carefully be inquired into, and 
the regulations duly enforced. I have pointed out the impos- 
sibility of enforcing the regulations; but I would add that, 
almost immediately after the last declaration of the Queens- 
land Agent-General to the above effect, Sir S. Griffiths 
resigned the Premiership, and is no longer officially respon- 
sible. 

I do not refer to the Bishop of Tasmania’s letter favoring 
the traffic except to say in one word that the Bishop judges 
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by hearsay evidence obtained on a flying visit, whereas my 
colleagues and I, the naval officers, the High Commissioner, 
and the missionary societies, whose opinions I have quoted, 
judge from long residence on the islands, and from an inti- 
mate (and painful) daily acquaintance with the traffic as it 
came before us at our posts of duty. 

I dosolemnly assure your lordship, without bias or prejudice 
against planters, agents, or crews, that the system of securing 
Polynesian labor for the Queensland plantations is a relic of 
the bygone and barbarous past, a vetled system of slavery— 
robbed to some extent of its bloodshed and murder—but 
carried on by deceit and allurement, by bribes and plausibility, 
through the agency of trained native decoys, under cover of 
armed boats’ crews, captains, and Government agents, in 
regions far from the vigilant eye of the law. While humanity 
is at a very low ebb in the South Sea labor collectors, and 
while deeds can be perpetrated on speechless natives, whose 
dark bodies alone are desired for the energy that can be forced 
out of them to fill the coffers of white men ; while the plant- 
ers own labor ships and hire captains and crews ; and while a 
handsome premium is given all round for Kanaka recruits, 
the traffic is bound to be a curse and a degradation to all en- 
gaged in it, and a blot on the fair name of Britain. 

I entreat your lordship to hear the heartfelt plea of an old 
man, burdened with the evils that are heaped upon his defense- 
less people, just as they are emerging from the long black 
midnight of gross heathenism and cannibalism. Oh, that my 
beloved country would rise and stamp out this foul system ; 
that the land of Wilberforce and Clarkson ; that the Britain 
whose blood and treasure have been freely sacrificed to enable 
her to assume the proud honor of a nation that never owns a 
slave ; that my own beloved home-land would add to its roll 
of glorious triumphs this, that her children must not and 
shall not disgrace her name by playing with a deadly system 
that has in the past, and must in the future, lead to abuse, 
bloodshed, and God-dishonoring cruelty, little short of that 
accursed thing called slavery. J. G. PATON. 

2 Park-quadrant, Glasgow. 
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ALBERT SHAW ON NEED OF AN EXPERT FOREIGN SERVICE. 


The writer made the round of various European and Asi- 
atic consulates at the time when in 1889 Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Blaine were ‘‘ cutting off the heads’’ of the Democratic incum- 
bents who had succeeded the men that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Bayard decapitated in 1885. It happensthat again in 1893 
he visited a number of European consulates and witnessed 
the effects of another ‘‘clean sweep.’’ Almost invariably he 
found that four years of service had given an official enough 
training to make him useful. Many of the consuls rudely 
displaced by Mr. Harrison were rendering splendid service, 
were absolutely free from any display of ‘‘ offensive partisan- 
ship,’’ and ought by every rule of good business sense, of fair 
play and of public and private morality, to have been retained. 
To some of them the recall was a pathetic hardship. The 
situation was not different in the year just ended. Many 
difficult investigations had been committed to our consuls, 
having to do with trade and commerce, with agriculture, with 
public improvements, with municipal government, with emi- 
gration, with pauperism, with the public health, and with 
various other topics. A fine mora/e had been developed, for 
the most part, and the service had begun in the last year of 
the Harrison Administration to show signs of a commendable 
average efficiency. Buta majority of the voters of the United 
States were opposed to the McKinley tariff; and therefore 
hundreds of our agents in all foreign countries must be dis- 
charged, and the whole service must be reduced to the kinder- 
garten stage once more, to the serious detriment of every 
permanent interest that is served by a regular, experienced 
body of foreign representatives. It is a state of affairs that 
calls for righteous wrath. It would not appear advisable to 
put the diplomatic and consular service upon the same basis 
as the army and navy; but there ought to be promotions 
within the ranks, and every presumption ought to be against 
the dismissal of a distinctly valuable officer who wishes to 
remain in service.—From ‘‘ The Progress of the World,’’ in 
the January Review of Reviews. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY THE REV. R. G. MCNEICE, D. D. OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


THE SITUATION IN UTAH. 


1. What reliance as a bar to the practice of polygamy in Utah is to be 
placed on any clause in an enabling act or State Constitution forbidding 
polygamy ? 

This is not an easy question to answer, from the fact that the Mormon 
Church has never professed to abandon the doctrine of polygamy as a 
religious tenet. All it has done is to publish a manifesto advising the 
people not to contract any more plural marriages for the present. But 
President Woodruff not long ago testified that a revelation to the con- 
trary might be received at any time. And while there is no evidence 
that the Church has sanctioned any plural marriages since the publica- 
tion of that manifesto, it is well known that polygamy is practiced in 
various parts of the Territory. However, nobody supposes that the 
yoke of polygamy will ever be put back upon the Mormon people. 
The main fear is lest the anti-polygamy section of the new State Con- 
stitution should be a dead letter in regard to the practice of polygamy, 
the Mormon officials simply ignoring the practice asis the case now. 
In that event, the only remedy the American people would have, so far 
as I know, would be an anti-polygamy amendment of the National Con- 
stitution, which would give the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
such an offense within a State. While it isto be boped that such an 
amendment would never be necessary, yet so many States and Terri- 
tories are already affected by polygamy, it would seem to be a measure 
of wise precautionary statesmanship to have the National Constitution 
thus amended. 


2. What do the American non-Mormon population of Utah say of 
the proposed admission of the Territory to the Union ? 

There has been a great change of opinion on that subject within a 
year, in favor of Statehood. Several things have occurred to bring 
about that change. First was the election of a non-Mormon delegate 
to Congress in November, 1892. This was the first general election 
after the Mormons had disbanded their Church party and agreed that 
henceforth they would divide on National party lines. The result seemed 
to show that they did vote squarely as Republicans and as Democrats, 

On the 7th of November, 1893, there was another general election for 
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members of the Legislature. And although the Mormon Church might 
naturally have preferred that the Legislature should be Democratic, in 
order the better to secure the favor of the Democratic Administration, 
at Washington, in behalf of Statehood, which the Mormon people are 
so anxious to secure, nevertheless the people elected a Legislature with 
a decided Republican majority in both houses. This would seem to 
show conclusively that the people are honestly thinking and acting for 
themselves. And this is confirmed by the special election in this city 
this week, to fill a vacancy in the Lower House, resulting in the success 
of the Republicans by nine hundred and seventy-three majority. This 
last election was all the more interesting from the fact that the Liberal 
party, made up of both Democrats and Republicans, which had been 
the anti-Mormon party for nearly twenty-five years, formally disbanded 
in December, feeling that its work was done. So that this election this 
week was the first contest between Republicans and Democrats that 
ever occurred in this city. The honesty therefore of the Mormon divis- 
ion on National party lines seems to be established. During the past 
year, a new era of peace and good will between Mormons and non- 
Mormons seems to have been entered upon. So that now the prevailing 
sentiment among both Democrats and Republicans is in favor of State- 
hood. They argue that Statehood would attract a large amount of for- 
eign capital which cannot be drawn into a Territory, and that it would 
also speedily attract an enterprising American population such as would 
make an intelligent and progressive American State. 

On the other hand, some of the most thoughtful and clear-headed 
men, who are the patriotic friends of Utah and the whole country, feel 
that it would be wiser and less experimental to defer Statehood for two 
years at least, until the Mormon people are a little more thoroughly 
established in their freedom of political action. They feel that since 
the Mormons have nearly two-thirds of the whole population, estimated 
at two hundred and forty thousand, and since they have complete con- 
trol of twenty-one out of twenty-six counties, it would be expecting too 
much to suppose that they would not take advantage of the power thus 
putinto their hands. Andthey point to the fact that for sixty years the 
Mormons have never once failed, in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Arizona and Utah, to use all the political power they had to their 
own advantage. Therefore, say they, why not postpone Statehood for 
a couple of years, until the people are more thoroughly in possession of 
their political freedom, and less likely to be controlled by the Mormon 
Church? 


3. What effect would Statehood have on Gentile trade and industry, 
and also on the non-Mormon Schools and Churches ? 


The prevailing sentiment here now seems to be that Statehood would 
greatly promote the material prosperity of Utah by drawing in a large 
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and enterprising American population. People who are now coming 
West do not like to lose their influence and vote in National elections 
by settling down in a Territory. The fine climate of Utah and her 
extensive resources, especially grazing and mineral, would naturally 
attract people of enterprise and capital. If this general opinion is 
correct, then of course Statehood would benefit all American institu- 
tions. Arrangements are already completed and the work begun for 
a railroad from Southern California into Southern Utah, to tap the 
immense coal-fields of the latter region. That road will connect with 
this city, where its President lives. Eastern capital is already connected 
with extensive irrigation enterprises in central Utah which will bring 
thousands of acres of beautiful land under cultivation. Besides, other 
great manufacturing enterprises are looming up. And of course, the 
greater the American population drawn into Utah, the more certain it 
is to be a thoroughly prosperous and progressive American State. No 
one would be more glad than the writer of the opportunity to hail all 
the people of Utah as Americans, and to join with them in making this 
a genuine and attractive American commonwealth. 

Salt Lake City, Jan. 5, 1894. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PRESENT OUTLOOK OF REFORMS. 


With only two more celebrations of Christmas between us 
and the 1gooth birthday of Christ let us examine the status 
and outlook of those moral reforms which are Christianity’s 
latest and best fruitage, some of them ripe, others ripening, 
but too many, through man’s neglect, yet in the green. 

TEMPERANCE REFORM, the oldest of all, on which men 
worked only with the clumsy, inefficient tools of moderation 
and license from the days of Noah until the middle of this 
century, when all temperance experts adopted total abstinence 
and prohibition, has made little, if any, progress of late. 
There have been gains but also losses. 7he Alliance News, 
of London (December 8, 1893), shows a slight reduction in 
liquors consumed in Scotland in fifty years preceding 1892, 
namely four per cent in gallons, fourteen in alcohol. Zhe 
National Temperance Advocate of January, 1894, reports that 
out of 1,758 Baptist ministers in the United Kingdom, 1,428 
are total abstainers ; and out of 2,725 Congregational ministers 
in England and Wales, 2,100 abstainers. Recent reports 
showed that of the Wesleyan ministers about half are 
abstainers, and a smaller proportion of the clergy of the State 
church. All that the proposed ‘‘ local veto ’’ will do, if passed 
in Parliament, is to give local option as to disfil/ed liquors, 
and, therefore, temperance men value it rather for establish- 
ing the principle of local control than for any restraint of 
intemperance expected from it. Mr. Gladstone’s government 
promises also to enact, if possible, a law for the compulsory 
commitment of drunkards to inebriate asylums. ‘The Canadas 
give the only recent shouts of victory, a victory not yet 
achieved. The people of Ontario wished themselves a ‘‘ Happy 
New Year ’”’ by voting on January 1 for prohibition at a p/edzs- 
cite, an informal ballot, to test public sentiment. The majority 
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was above 100,000. Toronto, and the other chief cities, gave 
good majorities, as well as the country towns. Almost the 
only places to give adverse majorities were those bordering 
on the United States. The week previous, Prince Edward 
Island made a like demand for prohibition. Both these 
plebiscites were inspired by the victorious vote of Manitoba, 
a year or so before. Quebec and Nova Scotia are now plan- 
ning to do likewise. But we remember that when South 
Carolina, by such a plebiscite, had asked for prohibition, the 
politicians made the State a liquor dealer instead. The tem- 
perance people of Canada have the political foxes yet to con- 
‘ quer. The vote, however, shows that what New England 
was, Canada now is—the moral leader of this continent. In 
the British Empire, as a whole, the temperance gains are 
trifling ; indeed, the Empire is trifling with this most serious 
of foes. But to other Christian nations scarcely ‘‘ the arrest of 
thought’’ has come as to this great evil, and we know of no 
instance where either church or State has officially condemned 
either the sale or general use of intoxicating beverages, al- 
though there are a few feeble efforts to restrain intemperance, 
mostly by methods long since proved useless in our own cam- 
paigning. There is also abundant evidence that intemperance 
has been introduced of late to a very large extent by permis- 
sion of Christian nations, among the devotees of Mohammed 
and Buddha and other total abstinence religions and also 
among savage races. 

Even in our own country, it will be hard to prove progress 
for the last third of a century, during which the number of 
States under prohibition has decreased almost two-thirds, 
while the consumption of liquors by gallons has increased 
nearly three times as much as the population, namely, from 
6.43 per capita in 1860 to 17.04 in 1892. Even in the 
churches, it would be hard to prove progress since, in 1850, 
they joined forces enthusiastically and almost unanimously 
for prohibition as well as total abstinence. Resolutions 
are still adopted on this subject by ecclesiastical bodies but 
those who know how little resolution there is in the vote or 
after it, in many instances, can but feel that at present tem- 
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perance is but a tolerated ‘‘ poor relation,’’ in many churches 
rather than a leading feature of applied Christianity. 

Between a century ago when no class, high or low, was 
ashamed of occasional drunkenness, and 1860, when it had 
become a shame in any class, there was distinct progress— 
progress not only in sentiment but in law and practice. That 
there has been progress since is at least debatable. The gen- 
eral introduction of temperance education is, no doubt, mining 
and sapping Alcohol’s Sebastopol and so really hastening the 
victory, though no victorious change at present gladdens our 
sight. 

Insurance statistics are also educating those out of school. 
The British Registrar General in a recent report of compara- 
tive mortality of men between twenty-five and sixty-five, with 
one hundred as the standard of the most healthful, places 
preachers at that figure, gardeners, 108, farmers, 114, inn- 
keepers and liquor dealers, 274, employes of last named, 397. 

(National Temperance Advocate, Jan., 1894.) The most im- 
portant, recent lesson in temperance education is the decision 
in December, 1893, of the Indiana Supreme Court that ‘‘ no 
man is at liberty to use his own property [in the case on trial, 
a saloon] without reference to the health, comfort or reason- 
able enjoyment of like public or private rights of others.’’ 
This decision makes a saloon placed in the midst of residences 
whosé value is thereby decreased, a ‘‘ nuisance’’ that can be 
abated at law with recovery of damages, and so will make 
many saloons move. ‘The court, however, declined to declare 
unconstitutional the license law by which saloons, wherever 
placed, may ruin manhood and boyhood. Another recent 
gain is an order sent out in Jan., 1894, by the Acting Adju- 
tant-General of the United States Army to the army posts 
warning them not to let the ‘‘canteen ’’ (whose demoraliza- 
tion of soldiers 7he Voice had exposed) degenerate into ‘‘ per- 
nicious beer-selling places.’’ It is to be hoped the effective 
attack on this liquor-selling by the national corporation to 
which we all belong will be continued until our soldiers are 
no longer required to be bar-tenders. And let us also cancel 
the whole partnership of the nation in the liquor traffic, of 
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whose profits the nation’s share in the year ending June, 1893, 
was over one hundred and twenty-seven millions of blood 
money. The United States Court in South Carolina, in 1893, 
compelled the receiver of one of its railroads to receive liquors 
for transportation into as well as through the State, despite 
the State law, so again using national control of interstate 
commerce, as often before to protect attacks upon morality, 
but at the same time hastening the end by showing that the 
liquor problem is more than a ‘‘State issue’’ and must be 
settled nationally, at last. In Iowa, just when the prohib- 
itory statute is in serious peril of repeal as well as of nullifi- 
cation, the Supreme Court has made a final decision that a 
slight clerical error, purely technical, defeats the people’s will 
in their two-thirds vote, some years since, for constitutional 
prohibition, so leaving nothing at any time but the uncertain 
legislature between the people and the repeal of prohibition 
in its statutory form. 

It would seem that in Iowa and elsewhere too little atten- 
tion has been given in recent years to the out-of-school educa- 
tion of foreign immigrants and the new generation of adult 
Americans in the first principles of temperance, that is, in 
the peril and injury of so-called moderate drinking. In this 
line we commend the new ‘‘ photograph cure,’’ in which the 
kodak is used by wife or friend to geta ‘‘snap-shot’’ of a 
person intoxicated, there being left no chance for denial when 
the sobered victim finds his picture by his plate or on his desk 
the next day. 

As IN the case of drinks, so in our divorces and murders. 
The population has been outrun three to one in the last third 
of acentury, and in the divorces and murders we have also 
outrun every other so-called Christian Mand. We cannot 
expect either murders or divorces to decrease while their 
chief cause, intemperance, is not decreasing. Impurity is 
probably not, as often supposed, the chief cause of divorce, 
for a majority of the divorces are sought by wives, largely 
on account of cruelty and desertion. So far as impurity is 
involved we can hardly expect much improvement when 
public sentiment allows the proposal to admit Utah with no 
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effective check upon polygamy to pass the lower house of 
Congress and go to the Senate, almost without a whisper of 
protest. As to murders it is evident that lawlessness and 
lynchings and labor riots are increasing in the Northern 
States and not decreasing in the South. Anarchy received in 
1893 a gubernatorial pardon and defense in Illinois, and that 
governor in turn received official approval from the largest 
of labor federations. Anarchy, growing still faster in 
Europe, may prevent the greater evil of international war by 
making international defense against secret foes a necessity. 
But for this, the prospects of peace and arbitration in the 
presence of the vast European armaments would seem small 
despite the two triumphs of arbitration during the last third 
of a century in the Alabama and Behring Sea disputes of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

INDUSTRIAL REFORM is in achaotic transition. The fail- 
ure of Adam Smith’s political economy of selfishness, which 
gave us ‘‘ cut-throat competition ’’ in 1870-80 and the worse 
evil of soulless trusts in 1880-90, has been followed by a 
worse failure of partisan nationalism under the tariff pendu- 
lum which has been swinging back and. forth on its two 
years’ beat, until in a time of unparalleled conditions for 
commercial prosperity we have come to unparalleled commer- 
cial disaster, chiefly because business men have lost confi- 
dence, not as usual in such cases, in each other, but in a 
partisan control of business by politicians. The solidarity of 
the race is shown in the fact that almost every man’s income 
in this country and elsewhere has been affected by bad finan- 
ciering in the Argentine Republic and in Australia, both 
reacting upon London, the commercial heart of the world, 
and so upon the world, and also by the suspension of silver 
coinage in India, and by the partisan tariff bills of both 
American parties, the uncertainty more than their rates have 
unsettled business disastrously. What is needed manifestly 
is not less nationalism but more of it; a permanent non-par- 
tisan regulation of industry by some commission of commer- 
cial ability, through which North and South, capital and 
labor, railroads and their patrons will all be protected equi- 
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tably, so far as protection is necessary, and protected most of 
all against commercial revolutions at each election. Railroad 
managers have generally shown themselves so destitute of 
commercial honor (a fact to which Judge Cooley, Charles 
Francis Adams and Mr. Stickney have borne witness from 
intimate knowledge) that the robbed and wronged public 
are no doubt ready for government ownership or director- 
ship of railroads if it is coupled with civil service reform 
which has, as yet, rescued only forty-four thousand out of 
two hundred thousand offices. 

Labor unions after a third of a century of costly effort to 
reduce hours and keep up prices by strikes and boycots have 
hardly done more than to prove the inefficiency of those 
clumsy and often lawless methods. Justice Dean of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court in January, 1894, decided that com- 
binations, whether of employers or employés, may refuse to 
buy or sell goods, provided they do so for neither profit nor 
malice nor with force. This makes some boycots legal, but 
they are so un-American and inefficient that they are mani- 
festly destined to be cast aside with the strikes that discom- 
mode the public and oftener hurt than help the strikers. 
The internal divisions, both of the Federation of Labor and 
the Knights of Labor also point to a decline of trade union- 
ism, which will, no doubt, be succeeded by some more 
national and more adequate organization in which not strik- 
ers’ bullets but voters’ ballots will be used to right the wrongs 
of labor. Meantime, the chief need is a better understanding 
by capitalists and laborers of each other, and of that most diffi- 
cult of reform problems, their relative rights and duties. To 
secure this we know of nothing so wise as the holding every- 
where in the churches of such Christian conferences of capi- 
talists and workmen, as Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, has held with promising results. Our governors 
might also copy with profit the labor conference held by 
Emperor William a few years since at Berlin, in which the 
Christian ministry as well as the captains of industry and 
their men participated. 

SABBATH REFORM is still needed, although our Waterloo 
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was won in the six victories achieved in the Sabbath-closing 
of the World’s Fair. The gates were officially closed by 
Congress and Court and Commission and Directory, and we 
should not make too much of the fact that lawlessness and 
technicalities nullified the closing. A more serious dam- 
per of our joy in victory is the fact that many who peti- 
tioned against Sunday opening went to the Fair on Sunday 
trains, and our appreciation of the act of Congress is damp- 
ened by the fact that its chief committee, in January, 1894, 
held a meeting to discuss the tariff bill on the Sabbath day, 
which is more and more being used here as on the Continent, 
for political purposes by men of both great parties in national 
and state capitals. One more has been added to the decis- 
ions of the State supreme courts sustaining the constitution- 
ality of Sabbath laws. The Maryland Court of Appeals, 
being the court of last resort for the State, on Jan. 23, 1894, 
decided that the Sabbath law of Maryland, which is one of 
the most strict, is not in contravention of the national consti- 
tutional amendment forbidding the union of church and state. 
Judge Boyd in this case remarked that a decision would have 
no less weight because ‘‘in accordance with divine law as 
well as human.’’ The decision itself accords with the unani- 
mous opinion of the Supreme Court on February 29, 1892, 
that ‘‘this is a Christian nation.’’ That decision and the 
action of Congress in closing the World’s Fair on the Sabbath 
should logically be followed by the passage of the ‘‘ Blair 
Sunday Rest Bill,’’ soon to be reintroduced by ex-Senator 
Blair in the House of Representatives, by which all Sunday 
work under control of Congress, including the mails and in- 
terstate trains, is forbidden. And the Christian amendment 
introduced in January, 1894, by Congressman E. A. Morse, 
which puts a recognition of the supreme authority of the 
law of Christ into the preamble of the National Constitution, 
is also but a fitting incorporation into fundamental law of the 
Supreme Court decision that has just been cited. 

WomMaAN suffrage has greatly enlarged its field, chiefly in 
the last third of a century. Woman now has, according to 
the Tribune Almanac, some kind of suffrage in areas at home 
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and abroad, aggregating twenty millions of square miles— 
larger than the area of Asia—in population aggregating 385,- 
000,000. Only in Wyoming, Colorado and New Zealand, is 
the suffrage complete. Colorado is expecting great gains to 
temperance, but it is significant that in Ontario in the prohi- 
bition plebiscite many of the ‘‘ widows and spinsters’’ did 
not use their suffrage. It is counted as a great achievement 
by Miss Willard that seventy per cent of the women voters in 
Liverpool voted, in 1892. Evidently women as well as men 
need to be taught that political duties go with political rights. 
To this end the transformation of the ‘‘ Harvard Annex”’ 
into Radcliff College, in 1893, and the petition of many emi- 
nent men that full degrees shall be given to its female grad- 
uates on the same terms as to male students is significant and 
promising. 

MUNICIPAL REFORM, which includes almost all other re- 
forms, became in 1893, a leading issue under pressure of a 
desperate necessity. In the city elections of Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo and Chicago, as in the State elections on the 
same day in New York and New Jersey, the Independent 
Voter gave a mighty veto and proclaimed himself as the bal- 
ance of power in politics. In each case a party put in power 
by large majorities was sent to the rear by the votes of its own 
best men who repudiated its corrupt candidates. But the 
reform is already seen to be negative and insufficient, for in- 
stance, in Brooklyn, where the reform mayor, with almost 
regal power whispered timidly a fortnight after his triumphant 
election that he was in favor of ‘‘a proper (?) enforcement of 
the Sunday law,’’ and that he believed in cutting down the 
number of saloons ‘‘if possible.’’ Surely the mountain of 
reform has brought forth a mouse. ‘‘ Turn the rascals out’’ 
sounded well for a reform platform, but now that it has been 
carried out there is no platform left to realize. ‘‘ Enforcement 
of all laws, that bad ones may be repealed, imperfect ones 
mended, and good ones utilized’’ is the sort of platform 
needed in municipal reform. It is not worth while to merely 
change nullifiers. Whether or not ‘‘Boss McKane”’ of 
Gravesend, on trial at this writing, is sent to State’s prison 
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for treasonable frauds at the ballot boxes it was his duty to 
guard, the trial itself is wholesomely educative. Dr. Park- 
hurst is making an impression at last upon Tammany’s cita- 
del of corruption. Inspector Byrnes himself has made public 
a case in which the proprietress of a ‘‘ gilt-edged’’ brothel 
gave nearly three thousand dollars to city officers in the 
course of a few days for judicial and police protection. A 
legislative investigation of the police commissioners and their 
removal to make way for a single-headed management is ex- 
pected. 

Mr. S. B. Capen, of Boston, has formed a Municipal League, 
a model organization of two hundred leading citizens, a fed- 
eration of representatives of churches and kindred organiza- 
tions to separate city from national and State politics and 
promote the election of faithful officers irrespective of party. 
In a series of meetings in New York and Philadelphia munic- 
ipal reform has been carefully studied. Saloon domination of 
cities can be overthrown only when good citizens unite in a 
mightier league and refuse to allow the saloons to divide and 
conquer them by State and national shibboleths. But good 
citizens will not permanently rally around a standard which 
does not vigorously antagonize the chief source of municipal 
evils, the saloons, to the extent of enforcing against them 
every law which the State provides; also every law against 
gambling, impurity, and Sunday work. ‘‘Save the boys’’ 
has been found an inspiring watchword for a crusade against 
the sale of liquor to minors, and might well include a vigorous 
fight against all foul pictures and gambling dens. Give the 
boys a chance to be pure and honest and sober by removing 
the temptations that assail them at almost every step in our 
cities. 


PRIZE FIGHTS driven from New York and Indiana and Min- 
nesota and Louisiana, by heroic governors, have gained a new 
lease of life and respectability by the failure of Florida’s gover- 
nor, Jan., 1894, to keep up his fight ‘‘ to the finish.’’ With his 
troops on the spot he allowed the lawless injunction of a petty 
judge, whom he should now impeach, to prevent his promised 
enforcement of the State law. The leading place given to 
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the fight by even the best daily papers, forbids us to be opti- 
mistic in regard to the speedy suppression of this brutality 
or in regard to newspaper reform. We know of no prominent 
daily paper in the United States which does not advertise 
liquors and honor the illegal sports of race-track gambling 
and the prize ring. The record of such a fact near the close 
of nineteen Christian centuries will be looked on with amaze- 
ment from a better day in which Christian homes will have a 
Christian newspaper. 

On December 31, 1893, the greatest robber known to his- 
tory, the Louisiana Lottery, ended its career—in that capacity. 
It was a noble war which first secured the anti-lottery law 
from Congress, and then banished the lottery by the vote of 
Louisiana. That its bribery could not save it either from leg- 
islators or from voters proves both better than many had 
feared. The victory does not end the war but only cheers us 
on to its continuance. The exiled proprietors of the Lottery 
have taken refuge in Honduras for the drawing and mailing, 
and in Florida for their real headquarters, where they operate 
by express and perhaps by intercepting their Honduras mail 
at that point of departure. It is the plain duty of the Presi- 
dent and Senate by a new treaty with Honduras, and of.Con- 
gress by some new law with reference to lottery goods in 
the interstate commerce of express and railroad companies, 
to throttle this national robber once more. Equally is it the 
duty of every good citizen to help on such legislation by ask- 
ing for it. The battle with gambling is helped by a decision 
of the New York Supreme Court, in December, 1893, that the 
Ives Pool Law which has cursed the State in permitting pool 
selling on race tracks is unconstitutional because the State 
constitution forbids lotteries. The infamous race track 
gambling law of New Jersey was the next month declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that State on the 
ground that it is special legislation. The Court of Appeals 
in Missouri about the same time declared a board of trade 
‘‘option’’ debt, a gambling debt, and so uncollectable. Con- 
gress has given another blow to gambling by suppressing 
winter racing at the Capital. WILpBur F. CRAFTS. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET traveled eight thousand miles in 
her recent twenty-four days’ trip, which included two ocean 
voyages ; she presided over the World’s Convention of Tem- 
perance Women, and attended sixteen meetings, besides 
studying the World’s Fair. The closing meeting of the W. 
C. T. U., which she addressed, convened the largest audience 
gathered to hear a single speaker during the entire series of 
Congresses, which numbered one hundred and forty-five. 
The two globe circlers, Miss Bisland, and Miss ‘‘ Nellie Bly,”’ 
though they broke the novelist’s (Jules Verne’s) record, did 
no such work as this sturdy member of England’s nobility 
has done while covering one-third of the traversed distance. 


THE province of Ontario has by popular vote given a large 
majority in favor of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. This 
action by our high-spirited and splendidly administered Can- 
adian neighbor comes at a time when temperance reformers 
in the United States look to prohibition as the ultimate solu- 
tion of the drink evil with far less uniformity of agreement 
than ten or fifteen years ago. Will Ontario with her large 
towns manage to enforce prohibition to her own satisfaction 
and real benefit? Her experiences henceforth will be 
watched with the world’s keen interest. It is noteworthy 
that the city of Toronto itself voted strongly for the change, 
and that the result in Ontario is by no means a triumphing 
of rural over urban majorities. —/ebruary Review of Reviews. 


Hon. Tuomas B. REED’s speech on the tariff at the close of 
the debate on the Wilson Bill deserves to be issued as a mon- 
ograph with comments by any champion of Free Trade who 
thinks he can answer it. Not a dozen speeches abler than 
this have been delivered in Congress since the days of Web- 
ster and Sumner. It does not confuse the reader by elaborate 
details of statistics, but overwhelms him by prodigious com- 
mon sense applied with comprehensive and unrelenting grasp 
to the stern essentials of the vexed topic. The speech is a 
very striking illustration of the truth of the saying that a 
poor market is not produced so much by overproduction as by 
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under-consumption. Some seventy million Americans con- 
sume as much as four hundred millions of average Europeans 
would do. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Knights of Labor recently held 
in Philadelphia, out of thirty-four votes cast in the election 
of Master-Workman, Mr. Powderly received two, while Mr. 
James R. Soverign of Iowa had twenty-two, and was elected. 
The next day a telegram was received stating that the Pope 
had withdrawn his sanction from the order. Why? The 
new Master-Workman was a Protestant. 

J. B. Dunn. 


Our photogravures of Dr. Barrows and Dr. Pentecost will 
assist in giving vividness to our ample discussions of the 
World’s First Parliament of Religions. No one man, and 
probably no ten men, did as much to make the Parliament a 
success as did Dr. Barrows. His whole soul was in the enter- 
prise and his time and strength were lavished upon it, most 
unsparingly and unselfishly. The phenomenal success of the 
Parliament will always be justly attributed chiefly to him and 
his secretaries. Dr. Pentecost, fresh from his memorable 
spiritual campaign of two years as a religious lecturer in 
India, spoke with authority as one of the small band of cos- 
mopolitan evangelists. Asa preacher in London, Dr. Pente- 
cost’s field is of great extent and fertility and so is that of 
Dr. Barrows as a preacher in Chicago, but we hope that both 
these champions of the truth may yet make a tour of the 
world and defend scholarly and aggressive Christianity in the 
chief cities of the non-Christian nations. It is announced 
that the Rev. Dr. Talmage is to begin next April a tour of 
the world as preacher and lecturer. 
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